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FOREWORD. 


'AT  T     N    the    following   ]>m.l:-'->   ^ of   the    historical    data 

X  *  an<l  illustrative  examples  are  based  upon  notes  from 
many  sourcefi  and  the  author  wishes  to  acknowledge 
his  Indebtedness  therefor,  especially  to  Sampson's 
"History  of  Advertising/'  Calkins  and  Bolden's  "Modem 
Advertising"  and  the  various  Advertising  Magazines.  Thanks 
are  also  tendered  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  bo 
courteously  responsive  to  the  request  for  permission  to  use 
their  photographs  in  the  portrait  section  of  the  book;  as  well 
the  linns  who  were  referred  to  regarding  the  data  per- 
taining to  their  busini 

This  hook  is  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  based  upon  the 
frequently  proven  interest  one  is  apt  to  feel  as  to  the  per- 
sonality of  others  who  are,  either  directly  or  through  some 
ate  channel,  workers  in  the  same  professional  field.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  evidences  of  this  is  the  cordiality  with 
which  men  at  a  convention  or  similar  gathering  will  b 
the   opportunity   «>r   personal    acquaintance    with   others 

whom  they  know  l.v  name  <»r  reputation  hut   whom  they  have 

not  hitherto  met.  The  faci  thai  they  have  like  aims  and  are 
working  to  a  common  purpose  quickly  puts  them  upon  a 
fraternal  footing  and.  whether  or  not  the  acquaintance  !><• 
carried  further,  such  meetings  are  nearly  always  borne  in 
the  memory  as  among  the    most    pleasing    features   of   the 

lion.  The  letter-press  aims  to  trace  the  growth  and  in- 
fluence of  Advertising  as  i  trade-developing  factor  ;iml  to 

rd  to  the  Advertising  Manager  and  Advertising  Agent 
the  credit  that  is  due  them  for  the  important  parts  they  have 
played  in  it. 


Publicity  interests  are  varied  and  far-reaching  and  there 
are  many  concerned  in  the  work  who  arc  little  likely  to  ever 
have  the  opportunity  of  personally  greeting  other  members 

of  the  craft  whose  work  they  know  and  follow  with  keen 
interest  To  them  this  collection  will  probably  appeal  for 
the  reason  mentioned;  while  others  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
pleased  to  have  the  portraits  of  their  professional  friends 
assembled  in  the  compacl  and  easily  preservable  form  these 
pages  offer. 

To  give  that  pleasure  has  been  my  purpose.     Its  realiza- 


tion will  gratify  no  one  more  than 


The  Author. 


in 


[NTBODUCTORY. 

The  Spheres  oe  the  Advertising  Manager  and 
Advertising  Aqbn<  s  . 


HE  practice  of  advertising  is,  almost  literally,  f<as  old 
as  the  hills."    The  profession  of  advertising 
the  contrary,  quite  a  modern  affair.     What  manner 
of  men  they  an-  to  whose  energy  and  zeal  the  pres- 
ent-day status  of  advertising,  as  a  profession,  is  due  the  col- 
lection of  portraits  in  this  hook  is  intended  to  show. 

It  is  barely  a  generation  since  that  an  advertising  appro- 
priation for  a  carefully  planned  and  definitely  formulated 
advertising  campaign  was  a  matter  of  wondering  comment 

and  the  man  entrusted  with  the  work  was  credited  with  open- 
ing up  ;i   new   line  of  effort    which   was  regarded   with  an   in- 

•  largely  mingled  with  suspicion.  To-day  there  are  few, 
if  any.  lme>  of  importance  in  which  a  well  studied  campaign 
of  publicity  is  not  looked  upon  a-  ;i  primary  essential  for 
hunness  success,  and  for  the  conduct  of  that  campaign  the 
Advertising  Manager  is  accepted,  without  question,  as  a  rec- 
ognized and  accessary  factor. 

Tin:  Advertising  Manager,  What  Be  I-  lnd  ii  \-  To  Be, 

The  Advertising  Manager  i-  like  a  general  in  constant 
and  immediate  control  of  a  "far-flung  battle  line,"  that  i< 
always  fighting— nol  merely  t<>  conquer  nen  territories,  hut, 
als«».  i.)  retain  and  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  territories 
already  won.  Traveling  salesmen  an-  his  captains,  the  newa- 
paperi  and  magaxinei  hi-  couriers  and  skilfully  worded  argu- 
ments in-  ammunition.  Such  a  man  may  ool  always  be  . al- 
lege bred,  hut  he  i-  rare  ,o  be  cultured     with  a  culture  thai 
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is  nine,'  thorough,  more  comprehensive  and  more  pertinent  to 
the  conditions  of  the  commercial   world-conquesi    in   which 

he  ifl  a  factor,  than  any  purely  academic  training  could 
possibly  furnish.  He  is  a  student  of  theory,  hut  only  has  use 
for  that  which  can  he  applied  t«»  practical  purposes.  To  him 
live  issues  arc  of  more  import  than  dead  languages  and  he  is 
much  more  concerned  with  commodities  than  he  is  with  the 

classic.-.  He  has  to  he  to  lit  him  for  the  place  lie  holds  and 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

He  must  have  a  broad  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  forms  of  publicity  and  the  methods  of  applying 
them.  He  must  he  a  profound  student  of  the  ever-varying 
phases  of  human  nature.  He  must  keep  ever  in  touch  with 
the  changeful  conditions  of  trade,  so  as  to  know  when  and 
why  this  section  of  the  count  rv  is  likely  to  offer  a  good 
market  for  his  product  and  that  section  a  had  one.  He  must 
know  where  and  why  a  tactful  suggestion  and  graceful  re- 
Mraint  is  the  right  course  to  pursue,  while  the  "Sledge  Ham- 
mer" styh — bold  assertion  and  glaring  display — is  right  in 
another.  He  must  he  quick  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies 
by  promptly  effective  remedies  and  as  quick  to  avail  himself 
of  the  unexpected  opportunities  that  are  so  often  apt  to  arise 
and  may  not  safely  he  neglected.  He  must  have  foresight, 
patience  and   grit — caution   when    it    is  called    for  and   daring 

when  it  is  desirable ! 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  II.  II.  Cotter,  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  the  fol- 
lowing originally  expressed  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  adver- 
tising on  the  growth  of  a  husiness.  as  well  as  the  position 
which  the  Advertising  Manager  occupies  in  the  marketing  of 
goods. 

"Imagine,  if  you  can.  a  man  standing  on  a  bridge  over  a 
very,  very  deep  pool  of  clear  water.  At  the  bottom  he  seea 
dearly  an  immense  amount  of  precious  metal — Gold. 

He,  like  the  average  husiness  man,  is  getting  some  of  this 
precious  metal,  hut  is  perplexed  to  find  a  way  to  gel  it  in 
satisfying  quantities. 
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The  advertising  manager  timls  the  way,  and  only  way,  to 
have  ii  come  op  in  great  golden  Btreams,  filling  the  coffers  of 
what  was  once  a  mediocre  business. 

The  value  of  advertising  and  the  advertising  manager  to 
i  business  may  well  be  likened  i«>  a  successful  preacher  and 
bis  congregation.  Be,  like  the  preacher,  has  truth  to  portraj 
and  >li<>uld  have  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  all  success  is 
founded  <>n  truth.  He  may  clothe  his  story  in  parables  <>r  nse 
naked  statements.  In  any  even!  he  will  find  short  paragraphs 
effective.  Jusl  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  expound  the 
truth  or  value  of  his  wares  and  tell  it  in  a  convincing  way 
does  the  congregation  grow  or  the  business  expand. 

The  value  of  advertising  can  scarcely  he  stated  in  a  better 
way  than  to  say  that  all  merchandise  and  stores  look  alike  to 
the  average  purchaser  until  he  is  told  different.  The  mosi 
attractive,  the  mosi  convincing  advertiser  gets  his  business. 
\-  to  the  influence  of  advertising  on  our  particular  husi- 
whieh  was  established  in  1857,  we  have  always  kept  the 
fires  burning  brightly  here  at  the  base,  in  our  own  peculiar 

and    the   radiation   of   which    ha-   gone   to   ihe    uttermost 
parti  of  the  earth.     'I 'he  light   thus  shining  has  had   much  to 

do  with  the  up-building  of  this  business/3 

Tim.  ADVBfiTIS]  \..    \«.i  \  i. 

How  far  tl rganization  aeoessar]  for  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  ins  purposes  may  he  carried  is  exemplified  to  the 
n'th  degree  in  an  Advertising  Agency,  where  the  work  is  to 
the  same  end  and  upon  the  same  general  tines  as  thai  done 

by    the    individual    advertiser,    but    is    still    more    varied     and 

complex.    The  manager  of  a  high-class  Advertising  Agency 
mi. inn.-  tli.'  center  of  ;<  web  that  envelops  the  world. 

There  i-  do  country  in  which  he  ma]  uoi  !>«■  called  upon  to 
h  "the  Gospel  of  -nod  Goods,"  from  text-  baaed  upon 

the  qualities  ..f  widriv  diverse  commodities, 

this  end  be  is  continually  accumulating  data  pertinent 

to  the  pot  ploitation  of  an]   given  line  in  any  given 


mar!.  r    the  Advertising    Agent    the    preparation    and 

placing  of  advertising  matter  is  simply  one  of  innumerable 
branches  of  publlcitous  activity.  He  is  a  creator  of  dew  busi- 
and  an  opener-up  of  new  business  fields.  His  finger  is 
continually  on  t lu-  trade  pulse  of  every  community  where 
business  is  or  may  be  done  in  any  of  the  lines  with  which  he 
ma\  be  concerned  and  he  is  sure  to  have  at  his  command,  or 
mean-  of  commanding,  whatever  data  an  advertise!1  de- 
-  i<>  help  him  in  formulating  a  plan  I'm-  covering  any 
territory  in  any  way.  His  stall'  is  invariably  composed  of 
experienced  specialists:  his  knowledge  of  media  is  accurate 
and  extensive;  his  facilities  varied  and  far-reaching.  For 
the  entirely  reasonable  fee  that  such  agents  usually  charge 
an  advertiser  receives  a  service  and  counsel  that  comprehen- 
sively Summarizes  an  expert  knowledge  and  skilled  experience 
that  could  not  possibly  he  at  his  command  in  any  other  way. 
even  at  a  much  larger  cost. 

Makers  of  History, 

Such    men    as    these — the    Advertising    Manager    and    the 
Advertising  Agent — are.  literally  and  without  exaggeration, 
makers  of  history,    for   a    broadly    planned    and    vigorously 
pushed  advertising  campaign  often  calls  for  the  qualities  of 
both  warrior  and  statesman.     More  than  one  such  campaign 
»artaken  <»('  the  nature  of  a  erusadi  —  though  it  carried  a 
commodity   instead  of  a  creed — to   foreign   people  and    far- 
distant   land-,  and   the  results  of  some  of  these  crusades  have 
been  of  greater  import  and   more  lasting  influence  than  many 
a  treaty  that   was  enacted  with  all  the  ceremonial   pomp  of 
political  Btate-craft — only  to  he  promptly  ignored  or  speedily 
3a polio  has  played  a  more  important    pari    in  the 
world'-  affairs  than  many  a  mighty  satrap!     Armour's  prod- 
are    known    over   a    wider    territory    than    any    potentate 
ruled!     From  the  frozen  wilds  of  the  Arctics  to  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  torrid  /one  the  I'ahst  label  upon  a  bottle  carries  a 
that  is  known  to  all  men.  whatever  their  race,  color 
«.r  creed ! 
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With  tln>  the  conditions  of  our  time  have  much  to  do, 
■pari  from  any  pre-conceived  intent,  but  every  product 
pushed  into  a  new  territory  by  an  advertiser's  initiative  car- 

uith  it  a  correlative  influence  which  is  none  the  less 
inevitable  because  it  was  no  part  of  anv  original  business 
plan.  Bui  t'<»r  certain  well-advertised  portable  stoves,  tinned 
imat-  and  vegetables,  etc,  the  treasures  of  the  Yukon  would 
still  be  known  to  relatively  lew.  for  only  by  their  means  was 
such  an  influx  possible  as  quickly  made  settled  cities  of  scat- 
tered camps  and  villages  and  brought  the  railway  in  its  train 
to  open  up  and  make  more  easily  accessible  the  enormous 
wealth  of  Alaska  ! 

At  the  semi-annual  convention  <>f  the  Pacific  Coast  Ad- 
vertising Men's  Association,  held  at  Portland,  June  1m  and 
2nd,  L908,  Rear-Admiral  Swinburne  declared  p.  the  as- 
sembled advertising  men  and  their  guests: — ••There  has  never 
been  ;i  war  broughi  on  by  a  naval  <>r  a  military  man.  All  the 
wars  have  been  broughi  on  by  you  gentlemen.  After  you  gel 
through  destroying  certain  territory  you  go  on  looking  for 
new    market-.      Sherman    i.-   supposed    to   have   said:   'War    is 

hell!"  I  don'i  believe  he  ever  said  it.  hut  the  business  comes 
near  it.  At  sixty-two  we  in  the  navy  stop,  hut  you  keep  going 
<»n.  and  jusl  so  long  ;i-  you  young  men  are  looking  for  other 

market-  so  l<»n,i:  will  navies  exist." 

Ti;  \di:   l*oi;i:-i;i  \-    i  1 1 1     I-'i.m.. 

••'The  Flag  follows  the  Trade"  i>  a  legitimate  pen  irsion 
of  a  much  quoted  phrase,  for  there  are  mighty  few  corners  of 
creation  where  the  Sag  can  go  without  finding  that  it  has 
preceded  i»\  one  of  Swift's  Sams,  an  Ingersoll  Watch, 
Shredded  \\!:«;it.  a  bottle  of  Sehlitz'  Beer,  a  Kodak  Camera, 
a  cake  of  [vorj  Soap,  one  of  Heinz'a  '•;  Vta  eties,  or  some 
other  of  the  well-known  and  all-pervasive  brands  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  llanj  ;i  colonial  dependency  has  loai  it- 
one-time  n  status  onlj  because  it  offered,  under  direct 

control  of  the  conquering  power,  "  larger  and  more  pi  stable 


market  than  could  be  assured  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
tain its  politics]  freedom ! 

To  the  advertising  fraternity,  collectively,  this  condition 
•  Mini,  null  world-eonquesl  is  Largely  due.  The  portraits 
in  this  lM>ok  show  ulmi  manner  ol  men  they  are,  and  to  their 
\\<»rk  fully  as  much  n-  to  any  other  9ingle  influence  can  be 
attributed  the  phenomenal  industrial  and  mercantile  develop- 
ment thai  ia  m  noteworthy  a  feature  of  this  age. 
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CHAPTEB  1. 

What  i<  Ai>\  i:im  1-1  \.,  : 

S  >me  daw  perhaps,  souk-  keen  and  logical  mind  will 
evolve  a  generally  acceptable  answer  t<>  the  query,  dp  to 
now  no  really  satisfactory  definition  has  been  trained.  There 
an-  definitions  by  the  bushel — some  good  ones,  too — but  none 
of  them  seems  to  quite  square  with  the  ideas  of  the  other 
fellows.  After  all.  what  does  ii  matter?  As  a  general  thing 
a  definition  is  as  tiresome  as  it  is  useless,  especially  in  these 
days  of  swift  and  incessant  change,  when  the  accepted  axiom 
of  to-day  is  apt  t<>  !»<•  the  discarded  truism  of  the  morrow! 
Concerning  the  underlying  principles  of  advertising,  its  pur- 

-  and  il>  value  as  a  forceful  factor  in  the  marvelous  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  expansion  that  i-  one  of  the  most 
\\vi«:litily  significant  features  of  our  history,  there  is  a  Bub- 
stantial  accord  that  finds  do  question  in  any  mind. 

<>r  tin-  substantia]  accord  there  is  inferential  and  amus- 

ridence  in  a  story  that  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 

;i  few  yean  ago.     It  was  Commencement  Day  at  a  venerable 

\- u   England  College.     A  brilliant  audience  was  assembled 

and  the  platform  was  adorned  with  a  dignified  and  impo 

the  distinguished  Faculty  and  Truste  Several 
youthful  orators  had  successively  striven  for  appreciation, 
hut  Done  had  aroused  especial  interest  until  there  appeared  a 
handsome  hid.  with  keen,  thoughtful  features  and  dignified 

air.    who    itrode    BCrOSS    the    platform    in    hi-    flowing    Oxford 

gown  and  smilingly  faced  hi-  expectant  Bui   the 
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da  thai  followed  hia  bow  of  greeting  gave  them  an 

awful  shock.    Be  said,  affably: — "Good  Morning!     Have  you 

With  thai  lie  paused,  quietly  surveying 

their  Bcandali  rodder  of  Btartled  horror  ran 

through  the  audience  and  the  learned    Faculty  behind  him 

ed  with  mingled  rage  and  mortification.     Bui  after  that 

fill  pause  there  came  a  ringing  exclamation :— "This  is 

an  advertisement  thai  Btares  tie  in  the  face,  turn  where  we 

will!  1><»  you  read  the  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers? 
Von  OUghl  to!"  And  then  followed  an  eloquent  address  upon 
the  Economics  of  Adverti8ing — an  address  so  sanely  vigorous 
ami  convincing,  and  delivered  with  such  ardor  that  the  ter- 
youth  covered  himself  with  honor  and  triumphantly 
away  the  chief  prize  of  the  day  ! 

For  a  long  time  advertising  was  a  hap-hazard  affair, 
rned  by  no  definite  law.  subject  to  no  rule  hut  individual 
whim.  Even  a  century  ago  the  manufacturer  seldom  dreamed 
of  or  desired  any  broader  field  than  was  afforded  by  his  im- 
mediate environment.  Means  of  communication  were  few 
and  difficult;  traveling  was.  for  all  hut  the  wealthy,  tiresome 
a-  well  a-  expensive  and  dangerous;  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  distribution  were  primitive  and  utterly  inade- 
quate to  properly  meet  a  more  than  merely  local  demand. 
If  a  man  sold  wine  he  considered  that  he  had  fulfilled  all  the 
business  requirements  of  the  occasion  by  putting  a  hush  be- 
Bide  the  door  of  his  tavern,  as  his  forebears  had  done  since 
Babylonian  days.  The  hush  had  its  well-understood  message 
— as  it  has  in  many  places  even  to  this  day — for  every  ueigh- 
i-hy.  'That  his  particular  brand  of  wine  might 
find  a  ready  market  among   the    thirsty    folk    of    the    nexl 

COnnty  if  he  would  only  lake  it  there  and  let  them  know 
about  it  might  he  true,  l.in  the  mere  cost  of  getting  it  there 
w<»uld  more  than  swallow  up  the  profits,  -«»  whal  Was  the  use? 

i    would   he  ;in   i n iio\  a t  ion .  anyway,  and    innovations 

are  dangerous  things  i<>  meddle  with!  It  is  a  creed  thai  still 
baa  many  believi 

i- 


CHAPTEK  .'. 
The  (1:11:1;. 

In  the  most  strictly  accurate  sense  of  the  word,  advertis- 
ing had  its  beginning  the  first  time  that  some  man  shouted 
01  wared  his  hand  to  attract  some  other  man*.-  attention. 
It  was  carried  a  step  further  when  a  man  was  appointed 
official  herald  or  crier  t<>  make  public  announcements  and 
proclamations.  This  is  the  one  form  of  advertising  that  has 
been  known  t<>  every  race  and  nation  from  the  earliest  times 
ami  has  lasted,  without  material  change,  through  all  the 
In  ancjenl  Greece  tin-  ]>ul>lie  crier  was  an  official  of  standing 
importance  and  students  of  classic  literature  meet  with  fre- 
quent allusions  to  his  functions  in  summoning  the  people  of 
Athens  to  the  theatre  or  assembly,  bui  be  was  never  per- 
mitted  t«»  murder  Bpeech  as  the  modern  hell-man  or  town- 
crier  ha-  been  notorious  for  doing.  The  Greeks  were  to 
critical  in  the  matters  of  euphony  ami  pronunciation  and 
mad.*  purity  of  diction  on.-  of  the  conditions  of  office.  So 
scrupulous  were  they  that  in  all  matters  "i  eepeda]  import- 
the  proclamation  of  laws,  the  public  crier  was 

tnpanied  by  a  musician,  whose  duty  ii  was  d  the 

intonation  and  expression. 
.in  this  period  comes  the  story  of  the  "Hue  and  ( 
k  ending  Psyche.     Venus  reqw  ite   Men  it 
"proclaim  her  in  public  and  announce  d  i<»  him  who 

shall  find  her.*    lien  nr]  is  given  a  little  h. 
Dame   and   descriptive   particulars   and   descends   i<>  earth, 
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when  "in  i nig  the  nations,  proclaiming  the  loss 

ward  for  her  return: — "If  anyone  can 
her  in  her  flight  and  bring  back  a  fugitive  daughter  of 
a  kin::,  a  hand-maid  of  Venus,  by  aame  Psyche,  or  discover 
where  Bhe  has  concealed  herself,  lei  such  person  repair  to 
Mercury,  the  crier,  behind  the  boundaries  of  Murtia  (i.  e: — 
At  the  back  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Myrtia — the  Myrtle 
Venus-— on  Moimt  Aventine,  in  Rome),  and  receive  by  way 
of  reward  for  the  discovery  seven  BWeel  kisses  from 
VenUS      herself."        Venus,      hv      the      way.      seems      to      have 

had  considerable  trouble  with  runaways,  for  in  the  first  idyl 
Moschns — a  Syraciisan  poet  who  flourished  about  350 
B.  1  *. — she  is  described  as  again  advertising: — ''If  anyone 
lias  seen  my  bod  Bros  straying  in  the  cross-roads,  he  is  a  run- 
away. The  informer  shall  have  a  reward.  The  kiss  of  Venus 
shall  he  your  pay;  and  if  you  bring  him.  not  the  bare  kiss 
only,  hut.  stranger,  you  shall  have  something  more."  That 
last  clause  would  seem  to  indicate  thai  Venus  had  a  very  fair 
idea  of  how  to  frame  a  temptingly  worded  advertisement 
without  incurring  any  risk  by  being  too  definite. 

The  Herald  was  the  most  aristocratic  form  of  crier  and 
the  importance  attached  to  his  office  may  he  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  even  from  the  earliest  times  his  person  \\;is  con- 
sidered sacred.  Kven  a  verbal  insult  to  a  herald  has  more 
than  once  been  considered  a  valid  reason  for  war.  In  medie- 
val times  the  criers  were  the  suhject  of  many  stringently  pro- 
teeiive  laws  and  the  office  became  literally  ;i  national  institu- 
tion. In  time  the  work  of  the  crier  was  confined  solely  to 
official  announcements  and  proclamations,  and  merchants 
were  permitted, — without  the  risk  of  personal  punishment 
and  forfeiture  of  goods  that  such  independent  action  would 
one  have  incurred — to  announce  sales  and  cry  goods  upon 
their  own  account. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  this  work  of  crying  Ins  master's  goods 
\\;i>  pari  of  the  duty  and  training  of  an  apprentice.  By  the 
fifteenth  century  ii  had  become  quite  customary  for  mer- 
chants to  employ  touts  at  their  doors,  whose  business  it  was 


to  cry  out  the  merit  pi  their'  wares  and  entice  customers. 
Though  the  custom  is  n<>  longer  general  it  still  survives.  In 
Lydgate's  ballad  of  ••London  Lyckpenny,"  writteu  in  the 
ftrst  hall  ol  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are  given  i  vivid  pic- 
ture ol  the  custom.  The  shopmen  Btand  at  the  doors,  trying 
t<>  out-bawl  each  other.  The  spieer  or  grocer  bids  the  Kentish 
countryman  to  conic  in  and  buy  some  spire,  pepper,  or  saf- 
fron. In  Cheapside  the  mercers  bewilder  him  with  their 
velvets,  Bilks  and  lawns,  and  lav  violent  hands  upon  him  in 
the  effort  to  attract  his  attention  to  their  "Paris  thread,  the 
finest  in  the  land."  All  through  Canwick  (now  Cannon 
Street),  he  is  persecuted  by  the  drapers,  who  offer  him  cloth. 
In  Bastcheap  the  keepers  of  the  eating  houses  sorely  tempt 
him  with  their  cries  of  "Hot  sheep's  feet,  fresh  maqurel,  pies 
and  ribs  of  beef/'  At  last  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  tempting 
invitation  of  a  tavemer,  who  cringingly  bows  as  he  pluck- 

his  sle.-ve  and  coaxingly  asks  him.    •'Sir.    will    you    try    oui 

wine?",  whereat  the  countryman  enters  the  house  and  Bpends 
nly  penny.    Tin-  "barkers"  of  our  day  are  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  th<   once  flourishing  fraternity,  bo  far  as  this 

country  is  concerned,  and  they  are  as  hlatant  and  boldly 
assertive  ;i-  any  of  their  fore-runners,  hut  the  crier  or  hell- 
man  i-  still  an  institution  in  many  European  and  Oriental 
cities. 

In  this  country  the  crier  was  quite  as  important  an  official 

a-   in    Europe  and    he   was  >till    to   he   met    with    up   to   recent 

At  the  present  day  he  is  only   to   he    found    among 

the  Pueblo  Indians,  who  hold  his  office  in  high  honor.     When 

the  famous  "Boston  Tea  Party"  was  in  preparation,  in  1;; .;. 
it  was  the  town  crier  who  called  the  people  to  the  preliminary 
meetings  it  Liberty  and  Faneuil  halls.    The  quainl  old  town 

Nantucket  had  an  official  town  crier  a<  late  as  the 
1898.    This  crier,  "Billj  dark"  h\  name,  was  i  well-known 
character    armed  with  a  fish-horn  he  would  walk  tin 

ailing  aloud  the  news  ol  the  day  a-  gleaned  from 
the  headlines  ol  the  new-paper  and  inters]  ids  intel- 

ligence with  bits  ol  local  information.     An  impediment  in 

-•I 


i  made  hifl  proclamations  quite  unintelligible  to  a 
rtranger,  but  to  the  regular  Nantucketer  bia  tidings  would 
run  9omewha1  in  tins  fashion: — 

b  been  b  FEARFUL  FLOOD  OUT  WEST 
— Mississippi  River's  nil  under  water!  BIG  MURDER  in 
Chl-CbJcafO!  Awful  news  in  the  pa-a-a-per  to-day!  Does 
;my  lady  oi  g  -r'-m  want  to  buy  water  melons?     Vessel  aj 

ii-lit   wharf,"  or 

\.    wh;it    <1<»   yon    think    about   S-S-SanipsonY     He's 

o  !i-'  to  bombard  S-Santiago  to-day!  There's  a  r-r-rlpping 
fire  at  st.  Louie— millions  gone  up!  I » i ir  surf  at  Wauwlnet 
Bteamer  C-Crosskaty  will  leave  at  t-two  o'clock." 
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CHAPTER  3. 
The  Poster. 

Writing   was   tamed    to   account  even  in  its  most  rudi- 
»^   mentary  stages  for  notices  and  announcements   of   various 
kinds.    Papyri  more  than  3,000  years  old  have  been  exhumed 
from    the    ruins    of    Thebes,  describing  runaway  slaves  and 
offering  rewards  for  their  recovery.  The  Greeks  used  to  attach 
pieces  of  sheet  lead — lead  being  a  metal  thai  was  especially 
ed  to  Plutus — to  the  statues  of  the  infernal  deities,  pray- 
that  their  avenging  wrath  should  fall  upon  persons  who 
had  stolen  the  petitioner's  property  or  otherwise  wronged  him. 
singular  inscriptions  often  gave  the  full  name  of 
the  offender  ii   is  quite  possible  that  the  advertiser  counted 
upon  the  publication  making  tilings  1'ullv  as  unpleasant  for 
the  culprit  as  the  somewhat  problematical  wrath  of  the  gods. 
A  most  interesting  collection  of  these  singular  imprecations 
jiwas  found  at  the  Temple  of  Demeter,  at  ('nidus,  in  1858,  and 
is  n<»\\  Btored  in  the  British  Museum. 

Both  the  G  i'l  the  Romans  were  in  the  babit  of 

arranging  for  a  whitened  wall  space  on  their  houses,  on  which 
would  be  written  matters  relative  t«>  their  affairs,  sometimes 
scratched  hut  usually  painted.  These  wall  signs  iren  in  com- 
mon use,  and  official  announce- 
ments- plays,  gladiatorial  contests,  baths,  houses  for  reni  ox 
i  -  .i-iu  of  ad  is  the  origin  of  the  jester 
and  bulletin-board  of jmr  own  day,  tori  it  in  r,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  crier,  in  consistently  general  use  until  printing 


was  invented.  The  progress  of  knowledge  was  too  Badly  hin- 
dered by  the  long  lapses  due  to  the  frequently  recurring  in- 
ternal wars  and  the  almosl  continually  unsettled  political  con- 
ditions which  were,  for  bo  many  centuries,  an  ever-presenl 
feature  of  aneient  ami  medieval  history.  When  city  warred 
against  city  and  there  was  apt  to  be  bitter  and  long-lasting 
fend  between  ueighboring  towns  manufactures  languished 
and  commerce  grew  timid,  while  art  found  little  encourage- 
ment and  less  support  excepl  such  as  it  could  gain  from  the 
oft-times  grudging  patronage  of  the  church. 

When,  as  was  the  case  for  so  many  centuries,  some  of  the 
most  highly-bred  and  cultured  men  of  their  time  thoughl  it 
a  matter  of  offence  to  he  suspected  of  the  ability  to  read  or 
write  there  was  little  likelihood  of  any  class — outside  of  the 
monks,  who  could  hardly  he  considered   a   purchasing  class — 

g  interested  by  a  written  notice  which  none  hut  a  priest 
or  professional  scribe  could  rend,  eveu  if  it  had  beer  possible 
to  find  a  merchant  who  could  write  one.  Hut  as  national 
politics  gradually  assumed  a  more  settled  and  stable  form 
there  was  a  concurrent  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the 
liner  arts  that  furnish  the  most  refining  influences  of  life 
came  into  their  own. 

'I'm:  I nvkntion  of  Printing. 

With  the  invention  of  printing  came  a  comprehensive 
means  of  propagating  knowledge  the  boundless  influence  of 

which  not  even  the  most  optimistic  ami  far-seeing-  minds  of 
that  day  could  he  expected  to  realize.  From  that  time  dates 
Advertising  in  the  gejiae  in  which  we  understand  the  term 
to-day.  Printing  assured  what  was.  for  those  days,  a  ready 
and    rapid    means   of    producing    announcements,     though     it 

was  long  before  it  became  practicable  to  use  it  <>n  any  hut  a 

-mall  scale.  Caxtqj)  printed  what  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered   the   fir>t    poster   ill    England,      It    announced    the  sale 

<»f  the  "Pyea  of  Salisbury  use,"  at  the  Red  Pole,  in  the  Al- 
monry,  Westminster,  and    the  date   was  some   time   in    1  hso. 
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They  were  small  hand-bills,  about  five  inc  ren,  and 

ran  as  follows: — 

"If  ii  please  ony  man  splrituel  <>r  tempore]  to  i>ye  our 
pyee  of  two  or  thre  coniemorackVfl  of  Ballsburl  use.  em- 
prynted  after  the  form  of  tin*  prese'1  letre,  whiche  ben 
we)  and  truly  correct,  tats  hym  come  to  Westnionestes,  Into 
the  almonestrye  at   the  reed  pole  and  be  shai  bane  than 

irood  and  chcpe : 

BuppUco  §tet  cedula.*1 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  ihai  the  pies  were  not  of  an 
edible  nature.  They  were  ;i  collection  of  rales  (in  this  case 
for  the  diocese  of  Salisbury),  to  show  the  priests  how  to  deal, 
under  every  possible  variation  of  Easter,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  more  than  <>ne  office  on  the  same  <lav.  Bach  diocese 
had  its  own  rules. 

For  the  next  two  hundred  years  writing  continued  to  be 
the  mosi  generally  used   form  for  advertising  purposes,  lmt 

as  printing  methods  improxed  the  BBC  of  the  hand-hiil.  a-  \\.- 

should  now  call  it.  became  more  and  more  prevalent.  !n  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  generally  called 
siquis  from  the  two  Latin  words  Si  qui* — "If  anybody"— 
with  which  they  almost  invariably  commenced,  and  they  were 

often  satirised   by  the  dramatics  of  the  day   for  the  inflated 

language  used  in  them.  Thus,  in  Bolliday's  ^echnoganiia" 
{  L618),  Geographufl  Beta  up  the  following  notice: — 

••if  there  I  e  any  gentleman  that,  t'<»r  the  accomplishing 
of  in*  natural  endowment,  Intertaynes  h  desire  of  learning 
the  languages,  sspedalrj  the  nimble  French,  maleatlk 
Spanish,  courtly  Italian,  bapplly  componndlng  Greek,  myi 
ti.-.iii  Hebrew,  and  physical]  Arablcke;  or  thai  Is  otherwise 
transported  nitfa  the  admirable  knowledge  of  foralne  poll 

•nii»ii nt.-iii    behaviour,    naturall    dlsposltloui 

irhataoever  else  belong!  to  anj    people  or  countrj    nnder 

heaven,   be  shall,   to  iii^  abundant   ■atlefactton,  be  made 

happy  in  iii>  expectations  and  tuecede  If  ii«-  please  <>•  repair 

n.  the  itgnc  of  the  (Hobs." 

Ii   G  thus  lived  nowaday!  we  should  certainly  find 

li i in  at  the  head  of  b  Correspondence  College,  teaching  even 

inable  subject  of  study. 03  a  conn  mam   leaaom 

by  mail  ! 
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CHAPTER  4. 
Periodical  Advertising. 

Pamphlets  and  small  hooks  of  news  were  printed  in 
Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany  as  early  as  L524.  They 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  periodicals  for  their  times  of  publica- 
tion were  very  irregular,  but  are  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nection  because  a  copy  of  one_of  them,  printed  in  1591  and 
now  preserved  in  the  British  .Museum,  contains  a  aewspaper 
graph  which  is  the  earliest  approach  to  an  advertisement 
\<t  met  with  in  any  printed  journal.  It  was  a  "putt"  of  a 
book  which  had  been  written  to  describe  an  unknown  plant 
that  had  made  its  appearance  near  the  town  of  Soltwedel, 
thereby  causing  considerable  perturbation  among  the  believers 
in  signs  and  omens.  The  first  genuine  miscellaneous  adver- 
tising yet   discovered  occurs    in    a    Netherlands    black-letter 

spaper,  which  was  published  without  any  title,  November 
21,  L626,  and  it  relates  to  an  auction  sale  of  goods  taken 
prizes— Sugar,  ivory,  pepper,  tobacco,  logwood,  etc. 

Newspaper  Advertising  practically  came  into  beimr  with 
ihe  foundation  of  the  daily.  The  first  periodical  published  in 
England  was  a  weekly,  in  L682.  It  was  entitled  "The  Certain 
Newes  of  the  Present  Week."  and  was  solely  a  news  paper. 
carrying  no  advertisements.  It  was  published  by  Nathanael 
Butler,  a  book-seller  and  pamphleteer.  The  Venetian  Gazettes, 
which  then  circulated  in  manuscript  form,  £ave  him  the  idea 
of  printing  a  weekly  budget  to  meet  the  craving  he-  news 
inspired  by  the  contest  then  raging  so  bitterly  between  the 


Courl  and  the  Parliament.     One  of  bis  announcements  ran 

thus:— 

•ii'  any  gentleman  <»r  otber  accustomed  t<»  buy  the  week- 
ly relations  of  newes  be  desirous  i«»  continue  the  same,  i«'t 
them  know  tii.n  the  writer,  or  transcriber  rather,  of  this 
Howes,  hath  published  two  Bonner  newes,  the  one  dated  the 
2nd  and  the  other  the  18th  of  August,  nil  of  which  do  carry 
a  like  title  with  the  .-inns  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  «>n  the- 
other  side  of  the  title-page,  and  have  dependence  one  upon 
another;  which  manner  of  writing  and  printing  he  doth 
purpose  to  continue  weekly  by  God  fcance   from  the 

best  and  m<>st  certain  Intelligence;  farewell,  tins  twenty- 
tin- r  Angnst,  1622." 

The  venture  was  far  from  being  a  pecuniary  success. 
Bntler  Bhared  the  fate  that  almost  always  attends  those  who 
guilty  of  t<»<>  daring  a  departure  from  the  usual.  The 
public  foughl  §hy  of  it  while  the  literary  men  ridiculed  the 
plan  unmercifully.  By  none  was  it  decried  more  bitterly 
than  by  Ben  Jensen,  who  took  what  would  nowadays  seem  tbe 
paradoxica]  ground  that  the  information  contained  in  the 
paper  "had  ceased  to  be  newes  by  being  printed."  But,. 
though  this  particular  venture  had  been  a  failure,  the  idea 
had  taken  root  and  "The  Certain  New,-**  was  the  actual 
foundation    of    English    periodica]    literature    and    justifies 

Butler's  title  of  "the  father  of  the  newspaper  pn 

-  I   far  as  it    is  possible  to  trace  B   religious  book  adveri 

in  "The  ivrfeet  Occurrences  of  Every  Daie",  April  \\  L647, 
article  ever  advertised  in  the  English  language. 

The  eariiesl    that    can   he  quoted   appeared    in   the  -Mereuritis 
Pnlitieu-".  for  Januai  and   ran  a-   follow  -  ; 

•n:i:iM»\i  .\  GRATl  LATOBIA,  an  Beroicl  Poem  :  ; 
ongratulatorj  panegyrick  for  my  Lord  General's  Fats  re 

turn.  snininiiiL'  up  his  sueeesses   in   an   ex.piisite  manner. 

To  i»e  sold  iiy  joim  iioideii,  in  the  New  Exchange 
ii..n.    primed  by  Tii...  Vewcoui 

Timid   (  om  \n  \.  i  mi  \  i    mi     \i\w\hi:     \p\  i  i;  I  RU  \«;. 

Thai  new-paper  advertising  was  making  definite  pi 
though  slowly,  was  proved  by  the  publication  of  i  periodical 


sheet   in  1  <;.">;   which  was  devoted  exclusively  to  advertising 
ami  shipping  intelligence.      But,  even   at   its   best,   the   Q6WB- 
■  advertising  of  thai  day  was  merely  Bpbradic  and  tenta- 
tive.   Not  till  long  after  the  day  of  the  daily  had  arrived  did 

it  begin  to  show  anv  sign  of  consistent  growth.  The  first  daily 
was  a  morning  paper,  the  -Daily  Courani."  published  in  1709 
(the  ti i st  afternoon  daily  (lid  not  appear  until  1778).  For  a 
long  time  the  ••Conrant"  had  the  field  to  itself,  hut  in  1 1  2  I 
two  others  appeared  and  From  that  time  on  they  multiplied 
rapidly.  The  lirst  newspaper  advertising  related  to  hooks. 
but  commodities  quickly  followed  and  one  of  the  earliest  is 
here  reproduced  from  the  "Mercurius  Politicus,"  of  Septem- 
ber :M),  1658:— 

"Thai  Excellent,  and  by  all  Physicians  approved,  China 
drink,  called  by  the  Chlneana  Tcha,  by  other  nations  Tay 
alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head  Cophee  House,  in 
Sweeting's  Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London."' 

The  business  men  generally  were  slow  to  recognize  the 
possibilities  that  press  advertising  presented,  yet  there  were 
not  wanting  some  who  seemed  to  realize,  though  vaguely, 
what  enormous  potentialities  of  trade  awaited  any  who  could 
take  advantage  of  them  when  a  change  in  trading  conditions 
should  make  it  possible — the  innumerable  far-a-way  folk  that 
had  feet  to  be  shod  and  bodies  to  be  clothed  and  \'^(\  :  the 
multitudinous  necessities  and  luxuries  that  offered  such  sine 
channels  for  business  profit  if  only  the  people  and  the  goods 
could  he  made  acquainted  !  One  such  man — a  true  business 
pioneer  was  Jonathan  Bolder,  a  London  Haberdasher,  who 
offered  "a  printed  list  of  prices'7  as  a  bonus  to  every  purchaser 
of  a  guinea's  worth  of  goods.  The  poor  man  brought  down 
upon  his  astonished  head  a  perfect  storm  of  wrathful  denun- 
ciation !  The  paper  which  published  the  item  held  him  up  to 
public  reprobation  for  adopting  a  measure  "so  destructive  to 
trade,"  and  his  "foolish  and  ruinously  expensive  innovation" 
tilled  his  fellow-tradesmen  with  righteous  scorn ! 
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\  Perplexing  Problem. 

Newspapers  afforded  the  means  of  acquaintance  Long  be- 
fore the  methods  of  manufacture  ami  distribution  made  it 

»le  to  fully  utilize  them  and  the  prim, stiffly  formal  Btyle 
of  the  earlier  newspaper  advertisements  is  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  the  timidly  tentative  manner  in  which  the  suhjeet  was 
first  approached.  The  newspapers  <li<l  not  seem  to  know, 
sometimes,  just  what  to  do  with  them  and  were  not  quite  sure 
that  advertising  matter  bad  any  business  in  i  newspaper,  any- 
way. This  perplexity  is  oddly  illustrated  in  a  notice  which 
appeared  in  the  London1  Gazette  (now  the  London  Times), 
.May  in-14,  1G66 — which  is.  by  the  way.  believed  to  be  the 
first    instance  of  the   word   "Advert  jsrmenl"   ever   being   OSed 

as  a  newspaper  heading: — 

••An  Adverdsemenl  Being  daily  preal  t<»  the  Publication 
of  Hunks.  Medicines,  and  other  things  not  properly  the  bust- 
iK-ss  <>i  .1  Paper  <»t'  intelligence,  This  is  to  untitle,  mee  tor 
ail.  iii.it  we  will  not  charge  the  Qasette  with  Advertise 
aients,  unless  they  he  matters  of  Btate;  lm1  thai  a  paper  ol 
Advertisement!  will  in-  forthwith  printed  apart,  ami  recom 
mended  to  the  Pnbllck  by  another  band." 

Thia  was  evidently  the  forerunner  of  the  special  supple- 
ment with  which  we  are  no\v-a-dav>  SO  familiar.     The  matter 

was  almosi  a-  perplexing  to  the  advertiser  and  for  the  next 
150  years,  though  there  was.  a  continual  increase  in  the  scope 
and  volume  <»f  newspaper  advertising,  it  was  very  slowly 
gradual  and  there  was  relatively  little  difference  in  method. 

N  IK  8PAPPB   Ai>\  i  i;  I  [BVSQ    PlOM  1 .1  B8. 

That  suiiirwhat  erratic  geniui  *n-  Roger  [/Estrange,  who 
had  been  made  licenser  of  the  press  and  was  editor  of  i  semi- 
oH'k  ial  organ,  leenui  to  have  been  the  firsi  man  to  push  his 

paper  as  an  advertising  dium  by   urging   upon   bifl   readers 

the   profitable   possibilities   of   newspaper   advertising.      He 

•  I  a  weekly  paper  called  "The  I    I     M en  :r  ■■ ."  of  which 

he  distributed   one   thousand   copi  trusting   to   the 

revenue   from    the  advertising   to   re-imburse   him— a    plan 
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worthy  of  . 'special  note,  in  thai  it  fore-shadowed  the  present 
plan,  by  which  newspaper  publications  chiefly  rely  upon  the 
receipts  from  advertising.  Eis  first  announcement  upon  this 
line  appeared  In  L675  and  was  as  follow-: 

"Whereas  divers  persons  are  at  great  expense  In  print* 
tag;  publishing,  and  dispersing  of  Hills  of  Advertisements; 
Observing  how  practical  and  Advantagious  to  Trade  and 
Business,  this  Method  is  in  parts  beyond  the  seas. 

These  are  i<>  give  notice,  That  all  Persons  in  such  cases 
concerned  henceforth  may  have  published  in  print  in  the 
)/././//•//  or  /;;//  of  Advertisement*,  which  shall  come  out 
every  week  on  Thursday  morning  and  be  delivered  and 
dispersed  In  every  house  where  the  Bills  of  Mortallity  are 
received,  and  elsewhere,  the  Publications  and  Advertise- 
ments of  all  the  matters  following  or  any  other  matter  or 
thing  not  herein  mentioned,  thai  shall  relate  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Trade  or  any  lawful  business  not  granted  in 
propriety  to  any  other." 

Bui  this  was  merely  one  of  many  ephemeral  interests  with 
the  versatile  Sir  Roger.  The  one_  man  to  whom  the  infant 
growth  of  newspaper  advertising  owes  much  more  than  to  any 
other  was  John  Houghton,  for  it  was  he  who  first  made  per- 
sistent and  systematic  effort  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
the  fact  that  advertising  was  a  universal  medium — one  by 
which  buyer  and  seller  could  both  profit  and  that  was  ap- 
plicable to  any  trade  or  profession.  Professionally  Houghton 
was  an  apothecary  and  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  for 
he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  his  business  he 
added  the  selling  of  the  new  beverages:  tea.  coffee  and  choco- 
late, which  were  then  fighting  their  way  to  popular  accept- 
ance. In  1G82  lie  established  a  one-folio  half-sheet  new-paper. 
modeled  upon  the  -City  Mercury,"  of  1675,  which  he  called 
"A  Collection  for  the  tmprovemeni  of  Husbandry  and 
Trade/*  It  failed,  but  it  was  revived  ;>  few  years  later,  when  he 
M  a  systematic  campaign  to  induce  all  classes  of  business 
rertise.  lie  proceeded,  on  quite  modern  lines,  to  care- 
fully canvass  each  trade  or  profession  in  turn:  sometimes 
giving  previous  notice  that   he  would,  at  a  staled  time,  direct 

hi-  efforts  to  certain  line-  of  business.    As  a  result  his  paper 
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'led.  in  course  of  time,  with  a  most  motley  collection  of 
announcements :— -ox-guts,  hoops,  onions,  pictures,  feathers, 
old  sermons,  gherkins,  quills,  masks,  leather,  painted  sinks. 
!i  coals,  etc.,  etc.  To  Houghton,  more  than  t<>  any  other 
individual,  was  due  the  establishment  of  a  broadened  appre- 
ciation of  thf  value  of  newspaper  advertising  and  bis  work 
distinctly  marks  an  important  era  in  advertising  history. 

Press  advertising  t«><>k  its  first  great  Btride  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Plague,  which  led  to  the  columns  of  the  papers 

_  flooded  with  announcements  of  all  kinds  of  quack  Cure- 
alls  and  Sun-  Remedies.  Prom  that  time  <>n.  however,  there 
•  material  increase,  both  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
ami  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  advertisement."..      So    far 

-  known  the  earliest  hook  ever  published  ami  placed 
on  public  sale  which  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  adver- 
tising of  a  product  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Paekwood's 
Whim-."  It  advertised  a  certain  make  of  razor  strop- 
ami  was  dated  July  23,  L796.  What  is  believed  t<>  he 
the  first  actual  newspaper  use  of  the  word  "advertise- 
ment" occurred  in  the  London  Gazette,  in  April,  1666.  I' 
w;i-  .in  advertisement    from  the   Hearth  Office  in   London  and 

addressed  to  farmers  concerning  the  Hearth  Tax. 

'I'm;.  Tw    I'i-o  g    A.DVEBTI8EMENT8. 

But  the  Buccess  of  advertising  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 

rnment      They    were   war-like     times    and     the    national 

burden  was  a  heavy  one,  bo  that  not  manv  taxable  oppor- 
tune long  neglected.  Accordingly,  in  1712,  a  tax  "t" 
one  Bhillii  placed  upon  every  advertisement.  It  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Lrr«>wm.Lr  interest  in  publicity,  bul  the  ad- 
vertisers rallied  and  the  advertising  still  grew,  and  in  L832 
the  duty  alone  amounted  I  In  the  follow  fog 
the  tax  was  reduced  to  six-pence  and  this  naturally  re- 
sulted  in  a  BWifi   and  enonUOUS   iii'                 I       1853   the  duty 

aras  repealed  entirely,  the  taxes  tor  the  last  year  amounting, 
at  the  reduced  rat<  In  spite  of  the  deter- 

rent influence  of  the  tax  I  many  curiously  signii 
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evidences  of  the  spreading  acceptance  of  the  rapidly  growing 

and  influence  of  advertising,  and  it  was  this  acceptance 

thai  gave  point  t<»  Curran's  bitter  sarcasm  that   Byron  was  a 

r   for  advertising  purposes : — "He  weeps   I'm-  the  press 

and  wipes  his  eyes  upon  the  public." 

Though  it  is  a  fact  that  <lncs  imi  seem  to  he  generally 
known  a  similar  tax  was,  at  a  much  later  day.  placed  upon 
advertisements  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  war-tax,  «•!)- 
acted  July  1.  L862,  t«>  take  effect  August  1.  of  the  sanw  year. 
The  tax  collected  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1863,  amounted  to  $40,628.50.  The  act  was  repealed  March 
v.  L867,  and  the  revenue  from  this  source  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  at  :;  per  cent,  upon  advertisements  t«»  the  value  of  $9,- 
,326.66,  amounted  to  $288,009.80.  of  this  sum  the  state 
of  New  York  contributed  nearly  $100,000  (of  which  over 
mo  was  paid  by    New  York  City);    Philadelphia    paid 

:  Boston  $23,000;  Cincinnati  $16,000;  Chicago  $15,- 

000  and   New  Orleans  and  Si.   Louis  over  $13,000  each.     The 
total  sum  collected   under  the  act   amounted   to  $982,992.80. 


DHAPTBB  :.. 
The  Commencement  of  Amesk  w  Advebtia 

The  first  American  newspaper  was  published  at  Boston, 
September  86,  L690.  It  was  entitled  "Public*:  Occurrences, 
both  Foreign  and  Domestic*:."  It  was  short-lived,  however, 
for  it  made  it  an  especial  object  to  trace  down  and  publicly 
expose  the  authors  of  false  rumors.  Ii  was  not  a  business 
thiit  tended  to  an  increase  of  ease  and  happiness  for  anybody 
concerned,  and   least   of   all  for  the  publisher.    The  public 

mind  was  not  vet  trained  to  the  acceptance  of  an  "Ananias 
Club"  and  before  long  the  paper  .not  into  trouble  with  the 
authorities  and   was  suppressed.      The   first    to   ha\e  a    lasting 

existence  wa>  the  "Boston  New-  Letter,"  a  weekly,  which  was 
published  April  84,  1704.  The  first  American  daily  was  the 
"Pennsylvanie  Packet,  or  the  General  Advertiser,"  which  was 
published  in  1778,  but  the  •independent  (ia/.ctte."  which  was 
established  in  Nea  fork  in  1787,  was  the  first  t«»  make  much 

of  an   advertising:   showing-    In    it>   second   year   it    had    all   of 

:;i  advertisements!  It  began  to  be  evident  that  newspaper 
advertising  was  raising  it-  head  and  beginning  to  be  known 
in  the  land.     The  American  newspapers  had  quite  as  hard 

a     row    jo   hot    a>   their     BSnglish     fore-runncr>.        Even     forty 
-  after  it   had   b.cii  started   the  VBottOO    \« mt    Letter"  had 

■  circulation  ef  only  abort  800  and  for  i  long  time  after 
the  newspaper  pre—  had  become  an  established  institution 
the  field  covered   was  still   t<»o  restricted   to  encourage   much 

effort  in  the  (enteral  advertising,  even  had  the  other 


conditions  <>i"  the  time  been  favorable.  Xet,  all  the  time,  it 
irae  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  thai  the  oewspaper 
offered  a  valuable  means  of  extending  trade  if  it  could  only 
be  properly  utilized.  But  how  to  properly  utilize  it  was  a 
troublesome  problem — as  some  find  it.  even  to  this  day! 

Daring  this  period  a  notable  feature  of  such  advertising 
as  was  done  was  its  straight-forward  simplicity  and  directness. 
The  announcements  were  apt  to  be  carefully  explanatory  and. 
in  the  matter  of  commodities,  would  generally  be  little  more 
than  a  detailed  list  of  items,  apparently  framed  with  (special 
care  that  no  article  should  be  omitted.  The  following  instance 
i-   quoted    from    the    "Boston  Chronicle,"  November  21   88, 

S:— 

Just  imported  in  the  Ship  Thames.  Captain  Watt,  from 
London,  by 
SAMUEL  FRANKLIN 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Crown  &  Razor,  South-End,  Boston: 
BEST  RAZORS,  PEN-KNIVES,  SCISSARS,  shears,  shot- 
knives,  shoe  tacks  ami  Stamp!  awl  blades,  teeth  instru- 
ments, lancets,  white  &  yellow  swords  and  sword  helts; 
case-knives  and  forks;  ink  i>owder  and  sealing  wax,  files 
and  rasps:  horse  Ueams;  hones  and  curling  tongs;  brass  ink 
pots,  horn  ami  ivory  combs :  white,  yellow  and  steel  shoe 
and  knee  buckles;  <;ilt.  lackered  and  plated  coat  and  hreast 
buttons,  snuff  boxes,  and  a  few  second-hand  hats.  &c.f  all 
very  cheap. 

N.  B.  Razors,  penknives  and  scissars  ground,  scabbards 
made  for  swords  and  bayonets,  caseknife  and  fork  blades 
made  at   said  shop. 

It  was  only  about  three  weeks  later  that  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  Most  of  us 
like  to  think  of  heroes  in  heroic  guise  and  a  romanl  ic  environ- 
ment, and  it  is  to  he  hoped  thai  the  manner  in  which  it 
illustrates  the  prosaic  side  of  Paul  Revere's  life  will  not  un- 
duly disturb  some  who  may  not  have  considered  that  even  the 
most  earnest  of  patriots  cannot  he  saving  his  country  all  the 
time     between  whiles  he  has  to  earn  a  living: — 

•'Whereas   many    Puritans  are  so   nnfortnnatc   as   to   lose 

their  front  teeth  by  accident,  and  other  ways,  to  their  great 
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detriment,  not  only  In  looks,  but  speaking  both  m  public 
;niii  private,  ihis  \s  to  Inform  all  rach  thai  they  may  have 
them  replaced  with  artificial  ones,  that  look  .-is  well  ns  the, 
natural  and  answers  the  end  of  speaking  to  all  Intents,  by 
Paul  Revere,  Goldsmith,  near  the  bead  of  Dr.  Clarke*! 
wharf,  Boston, 

••All  persons  who  have  bad  Came  teeth  ti.\t  by  Mr,  John 
Baker,  surgeon-dentist,  snd  they  have  ~r<>t  loose  (as  they 
will  in  time)  may  have  them  fastened  by  1 1 1« -  above  who 
learnt  the  method  <>f  fixing  them  from  Mr.  Baker." 

There  ra  a  deliciously  funny  significance  in  that  "other 
ways93  that  is  Buggeetive  of  a  fistic  form  of  political  argument 
that  is  not  wholly  unknown  oxen  in  these  quieter  times. 

The  simplicity  and  directness  above  referred  to  are  amus- 
ingly in  evidence  in  a  notice  which  appeared  in  tin-  Boston 
Gazette,  May  12,  L760.  It*  ire  are  to  judge  by  its  tenor  the 
\. m  England  folks  of  thai  day  could  hardly  haw  considered 
cleanliness  and  godliness  so  near  akin  as  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  or  it  would  Burely  not  have  seemed  necessary  to  couple 
a  public  call  to  a  Town  lieeting  with  a  request  that  the  tr< 
should  wash  their  hands  and  faces]  The  advertisement 
reads  thus: — 

"The  Committee  <>f  Tradesmen  uereby  advise  their  Con- 
stituent! and  others  to  sef  apart  a  decent  Portion  of  'rime 
i.it  least  one  hour),  previous  to  tin-  Opening  of  ih<-  Town 
Meeting  t<»  Morrow  to  shift  themselves  and  put  un  their 
Babbatb  i  »--«>  <  "i« »i  1h-s.  ■mo  to  wasfa  their  Sanda  and  Paces, 
so  that  they  may  appear  nea1  and  cleanly." 

In  the  same  journal,  by  the  way— under  the  date  of 
November  23,  176Q  is  an  apnea]  which  should  strike  ,-i  sym- 
pathetic chord  in  the  bosom  of  every  country  editor: — 

••'rii«-  Printers  of  this  Paper  beg  i<-:.\.'  to  advertise  t<> 
their  Customers  thai  they  have  lately  purchaa'd  a  nea  aei 
of  Typea,  .-it  i  retj  greet  ESxpence,  whkdi  will  be  Improved 
for  1 1 » *  -  Dntertainment  and  Instructioii  of  the  Puhllc  They 
only  ih-sin-  th:it  Hi..-.-  i ;.nt iciiicn  win.  are  iii  Arrears  rot 
more  than  ;i  Twelvemonth,  arou'd  be  kind  enouali  rot  tiieir 
Bncourafemenl  to  paj  off  their  r.-i».ii\.-  itsihmers.  .is  soon 

:i^    iii;i\     U-.    In    t'liKh.    or    - I    elesill    Lilllieli    K:il:s.    the    hitler 

of  a iii'ii  thej  prefer.*1 


Then  is,  of  course,  a  dimly  remote  possibility  thai  even 
those  country  editors  who  are  still  accustomed  bo  accept  pay- 
ment "in  kind"  Instead  Of  cash  might  demur  at  finding 
hum!  ood  clean   Linnen   Rags"  passed   in  to  settle  sub- 

scription accounts. 

When  one  is  dealing  with  any  of  the  happenings  of  his 
time  one  is  hound,  sooner  or  later,  to  hutt  up  against  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  He  is  like  the  head  of  King  Charles,  in 
Mr.  Dick's  famous  manuscript — he  is  absolutely  in-escapable. 
The  rule  applies  just  as  firmly  in  advertising  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  for  it  may  he  fairly  claimed  that  he  was,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  the  first  real  American  advertiser. 
How  well  he  understood  and  could  apply  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  may  he  gleaned  from  one  of  the  best 
Stories  in  advertising  history. 

When  Franklin  decided  to  publish  Poor  Kichard's 
Almanac,  one  of  the  problems  he  had  to  meet  was  the  opposi- 
tion of  an  existing  almanac  published  by  a  certain  Titan 
Leeds.  The  latter  annual  was  an  established  and  well-known 
institution  and  so  presented  no  mean  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
a  oew-comer.  Franklin  decided  that  the  most  sure  means  of 
ridding  himself  of  this  opposition  was  to  have  Leeds  die,  so 
he  killed  him — not  by  any  brutally  murderous  method,  but 
by  the  blandly  scientific  method  of  the  printed  word.  It  was 
ih.n.  as  for  long  afterward,  the  custom  for  almanacs  to  pre- 
dict the  weather  for  the  year  to  come.  Franklin  went  further 
than  this  and  gravely  predicted  the  death  of  his  dear  friend 
Titan  Leeds,  He  stated  that  Leeds  was  to  die  October  IT, 
1  ;:;:;;  hut  made  it  appear  that  Leeds  himself — while  agree- 
as  to  the  month  and  year — believed  the  actual  date  would 
he  October  86. 

Of  course,  there  had   really  been   no  such  discussion  or 

incut  and  when  Franklin's  almanac  appeared  Leeds  was 
furious.  Be  raved  and  called  Lrankliu  so  many  kinds  of  a 
liar  that  people  flocked  to  buy  the  new  almanac,  just  to  find 
out  what  the  fus>  was  about — which,  equally  of  course — was 
jusl   what    Franklin  bad  hoped   for.    He  was  too  wise,  however. 
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to  spoil  the  thing  by  permitting  himself  t<>  be  lured  int<>  any 
discussion  of  the  matter,  bni  just  shook  Ins  head,  with  a  dep- 
recating smile,  and  Id  Leedf  do  all  the  scolding. 

When  Leeds  broughl  out  his  next  almanac  be  called  glee- 

t'ul   attention   to  the   tact    that    the  year  had   none   by   and   he 

-till  alive,  hut  Franklin  was  not  feased  a  particle.     Be 

gravely    insisted    that    \a-<'<\<     would     never     have     used     such 

language  as  had  appeared  in  the  almanac  now  published  un- 
der his  name  and  persisted  in  his  contention  that  the  predic- 
tion had  been  fulfilled  ami  Leeds  was  actually  and  positively 

dead! 

What  was  the  poor  man  to  do  with  such  an  imperturbable 
adversary!  He  gave  up  the  losing  fight,  concluding  to  find 
some  better  use  for  his  time  and  energy  than  to  serve  as  an 
advertising  puppet  for  Franklin's  uses;  and  his  almanac  soon 

•  d  into  oblivion. 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  thai  Jefferson's  emphatic  state- 
ment : — "The  most  truthful  pain  of  a  newspaper  is  the  adver- 
tisements!"— is  les<  to  he  construed  a3  a  compliment  to  the 
advertisers  of  his  day  than  as  a  back-handed  slap  at  the  news 
columns,  which  had  not  the  present-day  advantages  of  prompt 

and  accurate  Dews-service,  so  that  the  information  conveyed 
by  many  an  early  editor  was  evolved,  like  Swinburne's  poems: 

— "Out  of  th<-  wealth  of  bifl  wonderful   brain."      BveB   at    the 

bowever,  it  is  t<»  !><■  feared  that  his  faith  in  advertising 
reracity  would  bave  Buffered  a  severe  >h«.ek  if  he  had  met 
with  aoihe  such  examples  a-  the  later  history  of  advertising 
would  bave  afforded  him.  such  as: — 

•  \  Bottle  -a  Italian  Air  (price  One  Dollar),  win  males 
you  -in-'  tike  i';nti  in  bee  early  flay*!" 

Even  the  mos1  guileless  and  trustful  mighl  be  excused  it* 
they  expressed,    however  reluctantly,  a  certain    me 

doubt  ai  to  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  that  kind  of  adver- 
tising. 


Tin:  Start  of  Magazine  Advertising, 

i/iiu'  advertising  in  this  eountry  began  with  the  issue 
Gkxiey'fi  Magazine/'  way  back  in  the  thirties.  The  front 
and  back  pages  and  the  cover  carried  a  few  announcements  of 
a  kind  rappoeed  to  be  especially  suitable  to  the  lady  readers 
to  whom  the  magazine  especially  appealed.  Very  little  was 
paid  Tor  them  and  there  was  little  faith  in  their  value  Even 
when  other  magazines  were  started  —  Peterson's,  Putnam's, 
"The  Galaxy/'  etc. — the  advertising  end  of  the  proposition 
was  >till  considered  an  almost  negligible  quantity.  For  many 
years  after  "Harpers"  was  published,  in  1850,  its  cover  panes 
were  religiously  preserved  from  the  contamination  of  any* 
thing  less  common-place  than  a  high-class  literary  announce- 
ment of  most  stiltedlv  conventional  form  and  ultra-conserv- 
ative tone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earlier  magazines,  like 
the  earlier  newspapers,  could  sec  no  useful  purpose  or  pro- 
priety in  advertising  matter.  It  was  objectionable  and  ob- 
trusive and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  that  gave  it,  from  one 
point  of  view,  no  valid  excuse  for  existence.  Now,  theories  of 
this  kind  are  sometimes  very  pretty,  but  they  occasionally 
hump  up  against  "the  trend  of  the  times"  and  go  all  to  pieces. 
The  trend  of  the  times  is  like  a  glacier — no  man  may  guide 
it  :  it  just  goes  right  along  and  anything  that  gets  in  its  way 
is  quite  likely  to  be  pulverized.  "Harper's"  possibly  appre- 
ciated this  fact  for.  late  in  the  sixties,  it  permitted  a  page 
advertisement  of  an  oroide  watch.  There  were  no  earth- 
quakes or  other  signs  of  heavenly  wrath,  so  it  was  presently 
followed  by  advertisements  of  a  sewing  machine,  a  piano  and 
— well,  the  flood-gates  were  opened  and  the  refined,  gently- 
reared  theory  went  by  the  hoard!  Dr.  Walter  I).  Scott,  in  a 
-  of  studies  of  modern  advertising  (Atlantic  Magazine, 
1903),  harks  back  to  the  lirst  advertisement  in  'Harper's," 
oearly  forty  years  previously,  and  showed  that  more  space 
used  in  "Harper's  Magazine"  that  year  than  the  sum 
total  of  advertising  Bpace  for  the  twenty-four  years  from 
L864    to    1887    inclusive.       When    "Scribner's,"     in     1872, 
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started  its  "Guide  to  Buyers"  the  nail  was  driven  home 
and  clinched  and  the  value  and  standing  of  magazine  adver- 
tising became  established  beyond  all  further  cavil. 

The  Fibst  Amebic w  Agbn<  s . 

The  firsi  Advertising  Agency  in  America  was  established 
by  Orlando  Bourne,  in  L8283  and  bis  example  was  followed 
in  is  in  by  V.  B.  Palmer,  who  established  agencies  in  Boston, 

Philadelphia  and  ffew  Xorfc  It  was  not  till  about  isr.n  that 
mediums  were  systematically  listed  and  the  agency  business 
began  to  be  Framed  upon  the  lines  now  followed. 


CHAPTER  6. 
Concerning  the  too. 

In  some  of  the  old  advertisements  the  "Tallow,  Hide 
and  Eardware"  associations  with  the  names  of  many  who  are 
now  numbered  among  the  most  seleetly  aristocratic  of  New 
York's  400  make  odd  reading,  nowadays.  The  Livingston 
family,  lor  instance,  has  been  enormously  wealthy  and  con- 
spicuous in  American  affairs  for  many  generations.  It  was 
founded  by  Kobert  Livingston,  the  son  of  a  poor  and  exiled 
English  clergyman.  Robert  came  from  England  penniless, 
Imi  amassed  one  of  the  most  colossal  fortunes  of  his  day.  He 
was  the  first  notable  example  in  this  country  of  the  chronic 
office-holder,  occupying  one  of  his  numerous  offices  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Bui  his  business  interests  were  many,  as  well  as 
widely  varied,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  have  been  immensely 
profitable.  He  never  lent  money  at  less  than  ten  per  cent 
and  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  charged  him  with  profiting  richly 
from  the  piratical  expeditions  of  Captain  Kidd:  He  secured 
many  fat  contracts  for  feeding  the  Colonial  army  and  it  w;i< 
a  <  unvnt  public  saying  that  "he  pinched  his  estate  out  of  the 
Btomachs  of  the  soldiers."  He  owned  flour-mills,  saw-mills. 
a  bakery,  a  brewery,  etc.  All  of  his  kin  followed  in  liis  foot- 
steps.  All  were  prominent  in  commercial  affairs  and  they 
owned  some  vessels  that  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Colonial- 
French  war,  profitably  converted  from  peaceful  traders  into 
privateers.  At  this  time  Philip  Livingston  was  engaged  with 
In-  nephew,  Robert  Cambridge  Livingston,  in  the  distillery 
business,  beside  keeping  a  general  store  on  Burnet's  Quay, 
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Dear  Wall  street  ferry.  Their  relative,  Robert  Gilbert  [Living- 
ston, seems  to  have  been  a  pioneer  in  ilie  "dry  goods  and 
notions"  business  and  the  following  advertisement,  published 

in  \:svK  tells  as  that  :— 

Hubert    <;.    L  I  v  I  n  g  I  t  o  n  .    Jon  .. 
Has  Demored  bla  STORE  from  No,  2  Cnnrer*a 
Dock,  to  No.  7.  corner  King  and  Queen  Streets, 
where  he  baa  tat  Bale,  on  the  must   reasonable 
terms  for  cash. 

A   VARIETY  or  BLBGANT 

China  and  Japan  WARE, 

Assortment  of  Ironmongery ,  and Cuttlery ;  small 

;rilt  fram'd  looking  glasses  ;  copper  tea  and  tish 

kettles  of  .ill  sixes;  nails  from  hi  oi  24d  par 

the  cask  :  striped  tlussils  ami  s|*.tte<l  rUfgB,  per 

the  bale  of  piece;  teas,  rum:  sngar;  Indigo; 
gin  in  cases;  inonld  candles  per  the  box;  snuff; 
long  ami  short   bairbrooins  6c.     Also:    a   few 
elegant  embroidered  waistcoat  patterns. 
New-York,  Oct  •".. 

The  "nivsterv"  of  sugar-refining,  by   the  way.   was    intro- 
duced into  New  York  by  the  Bayards.    The  Barclays,  also, 
interested    in   sugar,   hut    one   source  of   their   wealth 

Would   appear   to   have   had    a  :v   hut    more   romantic 

origin,  for.  according  to  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  Bar] 

Bellamonl — raptain-general  ami  Governor  of   Hassachu- 

.  v  w  York,  ami  other  provinces    againsJ  Fletcher. 

his  predecessor  in  the  office,  Nicholas  Barclay  was  Fletcher's 

go-between  in  arranging  the  price  the  sea  pirates  should  pay 

for  Fletcher's  protection.     'The  Barclays  subsequently  weni 

into  the  brewing  business  ami  were,  also,  importers  of  the 

famous  ••••ntire"  brews  ol  the  great  London  house  which  i* 

still    brewing   ami    -till    advertising.     The    Lispenard    ami 

»rs  families  srere  also  brewers  ami  were  famous  for  their 

ah-  and  port'  unknown.    Another  dealer 

in  liquors  ami  an  am  eator  of  the  I  rs,  a  bo  adv< ■■ 

m  1 :  -•  Hows: — 
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.1  ii  s  i     i  111  ]>o  r  t e  <1 

in  the  Brig  Lady  Argetta,  Captain 

Samuel  Little 

AND    To     BE     SOLD 

Cheap  for  cash  at  the  Store  of 

William  Depeyster, 

No.  in.  Queen  street, 

a  Quantity  of 

Besl    Boll  a  n  (l   (Jin.    in  cases. 

The  Van  Oortlandl  and  Roosevelt  association  with  sugar 
i>  indicated  in  some  advertisements  which  were  published 
Boon  after  the  British  evacuation,  in  1783.  Here  are  a  couple 
of  them : — 

"John  Van  Cortlandt.  in  Broadway,  No.  17, 
adjoining  Trinity  Church,  has  for  sale  the  hest 
refined  sugar  manufactured  in  his  sugar  house, 
near  the  North  Hirer." 

Isaac    R o  o  s  e  v  e 1 1 . 
Having  had  his  Sngar-Ilonse  repaired,   is  now 
carrying   on    his    Business     of     SUGAR 
REFINING  as  formerly,  and  has  ready  for 
SALE,    (hy  him   and   Son)    at  his   House   in 
Queen-Street,  No.  150,  opj>osite  the  Rank;  Loaf 
Sugars.  Lump  do..  Strained  Muscovado  do.  and 
Sugar-House  Treacle. 
The  New  Emission   Money  they  will  receive 
.at  its  full  value  in  payment. 
Here  is  one  of  the  advertisements  of  the  first  John  Jacob 
Astor,  who,  before  he  went  into  the  fur  business,  kept  a  small 
musical  instrument  store : — 

JACOR    ASTOR. 
No.  Si  Queen-Street,  near  the 

Friends  Moeting-Hons. 

Has  just  imported,  in  the  Ship  Triumph,  an 

elegant  assortment  of 

Mil  0  i  c  a  1    Inst  r  n  m  cuts. 

Such  .-is  Piannaforte's,  German  flutes,  Violins, 

Clarinets.    Hainhoy's.   Guitar's,   &C. 
The    Backhouse    family,    with    which    the    Astors    subse- 
quently became  connected,  kept    a   store   at   No.  163  Water 
street,  where  they  kepi  in  stock: — "Northern  beaver,  timber, 
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salt,  coals,  pins  and  needles,  boots  and  shoes,  Madeira.  Malaga 
and  Bherry  wines."  The  Van  Zandts,  Buchanans,  Clsrksons, 
and  even  some  of  the  Beekmans,  made  their  money  in  dry 
g Is.  So,  also,  did  the  Setons,  whose  announcements  Indi- 
cate that  they  were  n<»t  above  turning  a  nimble  penny  in  any 
other  line  when  the  opportunity  was  presented: — 

"William    BetOU   A    ('«...   .-it    their   store   in   the 

Bloat,  fronting  Hanover  square,  bave  for  sale 
Florence  oil.  soft  shelled  almonds,  Zante  cur- 
rants,  aniseaeed  and  senna,  manna.  French  and 
it;iii;in  brandy,  Italian  liquors,  silks,  handker- 
chiefs,   Straw    .uwl   chip    hats,    niarhle   ehhnney 

pieces,  hearths  and  t'.-nrs.  marble  mortars, 
coarse  cotton  stockings,  roll  brimstone*  Bou- 
chong  ten.  nails,  Indigo,  deer  skins  and  New- 
castle <o;iN." 

The  Schuylers,  Verplancks,  Baches,  Murray-  and  Frank- 
Una  were  all  traders  ami  shippers,  dealing  in  a  general  line  of 

imported    European   and    India   goods,  and    the   wealth   «>f   the 

Goelets,  Brevoorts,  Hoffmans,  Sandses,  ami  Laights  was  laid 
in  the  hardware  business.  Sere  is  a  sample  Goelei  advertise- 
menl : — 

"Peter  Goelet,    al   the  Golden   Key,    No.  48 
Hanover  square,  has  Imported  in  the  laart  res 
sets  from  London.  .1  rery  large  and  general  as 
sortment    of    [ronmongery,    Cutlery,    Saddlery 
and  Hardware;  sll  kinds  or  tools  and  materials 
for  clocks  ami  watchmakers;  ur««id  and  sliver 
smiths,    Joiners,    carpenters,    black    and   mm 
smiths,  saddlers,  shoemakers,  fcc.    Also  refined 
bar  Iron,  crowley  and  blistered  steel,  i  ;>st  iron. 
griddles,  pots,  kettles,  cart  and  wagon  Im»\. 
andirons    fcc,    anvils,    rises,    shovels,    spades, 
frying  pans,  sadirons,  crucibles,  blacklead  pots, 
nails,    saws,    tongs,    and    shovels,    brassware, 
candlesticks,  branches,  \< .    a  great  rartety  of 
brass  furniture  for  cabinet  makers,    also   sts 
Hon. tv.  Japanned  and  copper  waits,  rlolln  and 
guitar  strings,  harpsichord  wire,  pewter  snoons, 
i.  \.-t  and  -i«-.-\.-  buttons,  leather  and  ball 

trunks,  I I  legs  and  ramps,  bend  leather  soles, 

mslgnmenl  or  playing  cards.*1 


The  Schermerhorns,  now  among  the  bluest  of  Knicker- 
bocker blue-bloods,  were  then  ship  chandlers  and  had,  also,  a 

ting  trade.  The  Kembles  were  auctioneers.  So,  also,  was 
(ianvt   Sickles  who.  shortly  iif'ter  the  Revolution,  sold  "such 

-  18  are  entrusted  to  him,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays,  at  his  commodious  apartment  at  No.  (>  I  Water 
street,  corner  of  Beekman  slip,  and  opposite  the  house  of 
Colonel  William  Malcolm." 

The  especial  prominence  of  the  name  of  Morgan  for  soma 
years  past  give*  particular  interest  to  the  following,  which 
dates  from  the  same  period : — 

N.  Y.  Porter    II  ouse. 

JOHN  MORGAN,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Grand  Master,  near  the  Ferry  Stairs  Fly-Mar- 
ket, most  respectfully  Informs  his  Friends  and 
the  Public,  he  will  in  future  have  SOUPS 
ready,  from  ELEVEN  till  ONE  o'clock 
every  day  served  in  a  commodious  room  up 
stairs  —  Beef  Stakes,  Mutton  Chops.  Oysters. 
A:< ".  Cook'd  in  the  best  manner  on  the  shortest 
notice  —  Dinners  for  company  as  bespoke. 

Said  Morgan  keeps  a  regular  Ordinary  at 
Two  o'clock.-    I  lis  Liquors  are  truly 

GENUIX  E. 

The  Mohtgomerys,  about  a  century  ago,  seem  to  have  had 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  watch  and  clock  business  in  New 
York.  Robert  Montgomery  kept  a  store  at  No.  33  Wall 
Street  This  family  claims,  by  the  way.  that  they  are  the  real 
tfontmorencys  and  titular  Earls  of  Eglinton,  a  claim  con- 
tested within  the  past  twenty  years  by  the  Setons.  This 
alogical  association  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  above 
mentioned  Robert  Montgomery  advertising  that  he — "at  his 
shop  near  the  Coffee  House"— would  take  "orders  for  Thomas 
Reynolds,  of  Philadelphia,  from  those  who  want  their  arms, 
crests  or  cyphers  engraved  on  any  kind  of  stone  for  seals." 
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chaptki;  ;. 
The  Aw  LKENltfG. 

Most  of  the  earlier  newspaper  advertisements  related  to 
books,  eoaching  schedules,  shows,  and  "Hue  and  Cn"  notices 
about  thieves  or  runaway  slaves  <>r  apprentices.  The  first  to 
consistently  use  the  newspaper  columns  on  anything  like 
modern  lines  irere  the  patent  medicine  manufacturers  and 
they  were,  aa  they  still  are,  among  the  most  persistent  o» 
newspaper  space,  aa  they  are  of  m<»t  other  forms  of  publicity. 

I > 1 1 1   toward   the  middle  <>f  the  last   century  then-  was  a   pr<>- 

nounoedly    sudden    development    of   newspaper   advertising. 
Mechanical  ingenuity  and  the  rapidly  advancing  application 

•  •ntilic  discoveries   and    methods   t<>   business   ;>m> 
were  concurrent  with  an  equally  rapid  enlargement  of  vastly 
improved  means  of   distribution,   and    the  newspapera  were 
soon    pressed    into  service   i<>   let    the  general    public   know 
about  it. 

To  do  this  had  hitherto  heen  of  little  avail  while  there 

en  practicable  means  of  making  the  g Is  get-at-able 

by  prospective  customers  outside  of  the  regular  and  prescribed 
routes  of  the  traveling  salesmen  who  were,  till  then,  the  only 
1  met Di  f<u-  "drumming  up"  trade  outside  of  the 
ished  centres  of  manufacture  or  supply.    That  imp' 
methods  of  manufacture,  newly  invented  mechanical  appli- 
ances, and  ;i  broadening  knowledge  of  the  possibilitiei 
profit  afforded  by  -•>  fuller  utilization  of  rai  materials,  s 
made  n  possible  for  -•<  manufacturer  t<>  make  better  and 


cheaper  shoes  or  hats,  counted  for  little  while  any  attempt  to 
market  them  abroad  was  hampered  by  the  prohibitive  cosl  of 
the  clumsy,  dilatory  and  uncertain  methods  of  distribution 
hitherto  open  to  him.  Bui  the  railway  introduced  a  new 
order  of  things  and  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  safely  and 
quickly  supplying  the  larger  market  gave  the  advertising  end 
of  the  proposition  a  new  and  speedily  recognized  importance. 
From  within  this  later  period  date  most  of  the  colossal 
business  enterprises  which  we  of  the  present  day  so  uncon- 
cernedly accept  as  matters  of  course,  for  even  the  few  stand- 
ard products  which  ante-date  this  period — such  as  Pears' 
Soap,  Rogers'  Cutlery,  Colgate's  Soap,  etc. — only  owe  their 
present  standing  to  the  general  advertising  which  is  an  ac- 
cepted necessity  of  modern  business  conditions.  There  are 
relatively  few  of  such  enterprises  in  which  the  connection  of 
the  coincident  advertising  and  business  expansion  cannot  he 
clearly  traced.  Moreover,  most  of  these  enterprises  were 
developed  from  relatively  small  beginnings  and  it  would  he 
easy  to  compile  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  a  lengthy  list  of  such  firms,  the  stories  of 
which  are  integral  and  noteworthy  parts  of  the  commercial 
history  of  our  time. 

How  Some  Great  Oaks  Prom   Little  Acorns  Grew. 

It  i<  less  than  twenty  years  since  the  Kodak  was  intro- 
duced and  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  establish  it  in  popular 
favor.  Hand  Cameras  were  a  novelty  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  photographic  amateur — not  numbered  then,  as 
now.  by  the  legion — was  prepared  to  accept  it  as  an  actually 
practicable  machine.  lint  one  important  improvement  fol- 
lowed another  and  each  was  skilfully,  widely  and  persistently 
advertised.  The  demand  grew.  So  did  the  advertising,  and 
now — well,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  say  where  one  could 
travel    with   a    positive   certainty   of  not  meeting  a   Kodak! 

The  Eastman    Kodak  Company  has  become  one  of  the  largest 

institutions  of  Rochester;  the  formerly  intangible  good-will 
is  now  a  concrete  asset  worth  several  millions:  the  company 


has  paid  dividends  upon  the  par  value  of  its  stock  and  the 
securities  are  quoted  at  from  two  to  three  times  their  face 
value ! 

The  first  [ngersoll  Watch  was  manufactured  in  1892.  It 
was  a  clumsy  affair;  bo  large  that  it  was  difficult  t<>  gel  it  into 
the  pocket  It  wound  up  ;it  the  back,  like  a  clock,  and  it 
coal  $1.50,  hut  it  answered  the  Brat  essentia]  purpose  of  a 
watch  in  that  it  kept  good  time  It  was  first  advertised,  and 
very  successfully,  in  the  mail-order  journals,  but  it  was  found 
impossible,  at  that  time.  t<>  gel  it  into  the  stores,  The  trade 
refused  to  recognize  it :  their  apparent  lack  of  confidence  in 

the  worth   of  a   watch   that    could   he  offered   at    such   a    price 

being  increased,  probably,  by  its  awkward  size  and  noisy  tick- 
ing. Even  when,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  year-.  succes- 
sive improvements  were  mad< — including  a  materia]  reduc- 
tion in  size  and  a  lowering  of  the  retail  price  to  $1.00 — this 
opposition  remained  a  serious  obstacle.  Not  till  a  vigorous 
and  systematic  advertising  campaign,  mainly  through  the 
magazines,  had  created  a  staple  anil  widespread  demand  were 

the  retailers  gradually  wmi  over.  One  notable  feature  of  this 
campaign  was  that  the  scepticism  of  those  who  "knew  that  a 
dollar  watch  could  not  l»e  reliable"  was  cleverly  turned  to 
advertising  account  by  heavily  featuring  the  guarantee  which 

vras  inserted  in  the  hack  of  each  watch.     In  the  course  of  the 

first   four  wars  the  sales  rose  from  a  daily  average  ot 
during  the  first  year  to  3,000.     At  this  time  (1896),  it  was 
decided  that  the  expansion  of  the  business  necessitated  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  advertising  end  of  the  proposition  upon 
broader  line-.    An  advertii  irtment  wat  organised  and 

a  campaign  mapped  out  which  has  not  since  been  materially 
departed  from.     During  1908   the   output    tras    more   than 
.mom. noo  watches. 

When   ihe   Studebaker  Brothers   started    in   business,   in 

a  a  blacksmith's  shop  ami  the  "work-"  consisted 

-mall,  poorly  equipped  log  hut.    A  fen  yean  ago  the  firm 

Celebrated      in  a  plant  that  now  '—the  fiftieth 

anniversar]  of  its  organisation.  Within  that  period  the  volume 
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efl  had  risen  from  two  wagons  (the  first  year's  output) 
to  125,000  vehicles  a  year,  besides  harness  and  automobiles, to 
the  value  of  Beveral  millions  a  year!  The  firm's  advertising 
o  with  the  systematic  use  of  the  firm  name,  in  yellow  let- 
(D  a  red  ground,  upon  the  side  of  every  wagon  tin--  made. 
lmt  their  Bubsequeni  advertising  has  included  almosi  every 
known  form  <>f  publicity.  The  Studebaker  Brothers  Mfg.  ('<>. 
prides  itself  upon  being  the  largest  linn  in  the  world  in  Lis 
line  and  its  advertising  lias  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
making  the  merit  of  "Studebaker"  vehicles  a  household  word 
wherever  the  English  Language  is  spoken. 

.lap-a-lae.  ten  years  ago,  was  utterly  unknown  outside  of 
the  Glidden  Varnish  Company's  own  factory  and  a  small 
circle  of  retail  dealers.  Its  present  wide  distribution  and 
enormous  sale  is  due  to  a  well-conceived  system  of  publicity 
which  i-  as  notable  for  its  cleverly  handled  argument,  bold 
use  of  space  and  artistic  display  as  for  its  aggressive  per* 
sistence. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  (  ompany  began  business  in  1902, 
in  a  little  foundry  hnilt  on  a  piece  of  waste  swamp  land,  be- 
hind a  row  of  box  cars.  For  the  first  four  months  the  sales 
averaged  one  stove  a  day,  but  then  the  trade  grew  rapidly, 
[nside  of  three  years  a  hall'  million  dollar  business  had  been 
established  and  it  has  been  increasing  right  along.  Same 
stury — good  goods,  backed  up  by  good  advertising'!  The 
phrase  -'A  Kalamazoo  direct  to  You"  originated  with  an  artist 
who  submitted  some  designs.  Three  of  the  firm  passed  it  up 
as  worthless,  lmt  the  idea  appealed  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  it 
was  decided  t<>  "try  it  out.'"  They  have  pounded  it  into  the 
public  consciousness  so  hard  that  it  has  become  a  phrase  hard 
to  forget.  Mr.  Thompson's  personal  faith  in  advertising  is 
happily  illustrated  by  his  action  when  nominated,  during  his 
nre  from  the  city,  for  mayor  of  Kalamazoo.  The  first 
thing  he  did  upon  his  return  was  to  arrange  for  a  plentiful 
allowance  of   newspaper   space   and    he   sailed    into    newspaper 

advertising  with  such  vim  that  his  work  in  that  direction  was 
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held  mainly  responsible  for  his  election  by  the  largest  major- 
ity the  city  had  ever  i>olled  in  a  mayoralty  contest. 

During  the  Chicago  World's    Fair   the    present    Chicago 

96  Wrecking  Co.  was  started  in  a  small  shanty  and  with 
v. tv  Limited  means  on  the  same  spot  where  it  is  now  located, 
hut  advertising  has  made  it  an  enormous  business  the  conduct 

Jiieh  now  requires  an  area  of  forty  aer« 

About  fifty  years  ago  all  the  Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish  that 
Elijah  A.  Morse  manufactured  was  made  with  a  littl"  hand- 
mold  and  dried  on  the  kitchen  stove,  in  a  room  measuring  ten 
>y  twelve.  Winn  he  had  made  as  much  as  he  couJd  com- 
fortably carry  he  quit  manufacturing  and  peddled  it  around 
in  a  hand-satchel.  Now  the  factory  covers  four  acres:  the 
advertising  baa  run  at  times  in  over  4,000  American  papers, 
and  Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish  is  known  in  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  ! 

Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  was  first  stocked  in  a 
little  case  at  the  hack  of  a  cigar-stand  in  one  of  the  old-time 
office  buildings  on  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City.  Mr.  L  ES. 
'•man  then  made  them  \\y  hand  and  they  were  -sold,  a 
few  at  a  time,  anion--  his  friends.  When  he  was  urged  I"  ad- 
vertise the  pen  he  hesitated,  deterred  by  the  cost.  !!<•  was, 
\i-v.  finally  persuaded  to  try  a  quarter-page  in  one  of  the 
leading  monthly  magazines  at  tin-  argent  insistence  of    Mr. 

Edward   'I'.    Howard,  whose   faith    in   the  Belling  value  of  the 

|mii  was  ~,.  itrong  that  he  was  willing  to  extend  credit  for  the 
-  8.50.  Enquiries  and  orden  began  to  pour  in 
righl  away  ami  the  lubsequent  itory  has  been  our  of  con- 
tinual success  and  expansion.  The  need  for  more  capital  to 
e  l '•  adequate  facilities  for  meeting  the  growing  de- 
mand ultimately  led  to  th ganiaatiou  of  the  L  B.  Water- 
man Company.  Every  year,  from  the  beginning,  the 
business  ha-  shown  an  in<  from  tw.-nt  per 
cent  ami  the  sales  la-  amounted  t"  I  The 
growth  of  th<-  sdvertiaing  ha-  hem    in    proportion   and   the 

quartet  Ivertiseinenl    ha-  1    into  an    ;ui- 
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nual  advertising  campaign  thai  costs  over  $100,000,  mostly 
for  magazine  spa< 

About  eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  P.  A.  Stuart  started,  in 
quite  a  small  way,  the  manufacture  of  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
Stuart's  Pyspepsia  Tablets  are  now  established  as  a  standard 
line  l.«. ili  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  the  company 
affirms  thai  "the  business  Is  the  resull  of  extensive  advertii- 
>rincipally  in  genera]  news  mediums.*' 

Tli«'  Squab  business  affords  an  interesting  example  of  a 
large  business  buill  up  entirely  by  advertising.  Mr.  Klmer  C. 
U'wi — founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Company — was  formerly  a,  newspaper  man,  who  was  a  lover 

of  "outd 's,w  and  chafed  at  the  confining  nature  of  his  busi- 

Some  time  in  1900  a  chance  remark  thai  there  was 
more  call  for  squabs  than  the  market  could  furnish  gave  him 
the  idea,  he  wanted  and  proved  the  turning  point  of  his  career. 
Ee  had  very  little  capital,  hut  his  interest  in  the  subjeci  was 
earnest  and  persistent.  He  began  to  study  pigeons  —  from 
every  available  source  lie  absorbed  pigeon  lore  as  a  deserl 
drinks  the  rain.  It  is  wonderful  what  progress  a  man  makes 
when  he  is  possessed  with  a  greal  idea  and  is  in  dead  earnest. 
Presently  he  was  putting  the  substance  of  this  strenuous 
study  into  a  pamphlet;  "How  to  Make  Money  with  Squabs," 
and  then  inserted  some  advertisements,  asking  people  to  semi 
for  it.  In  the  pamphlet  he  invited  them  to  send  him  fifty 
(•-■ins  for  his  "National  Standard  Squab  Book"  which  became, 
and  i-  still,  the  standard  manual  of  the  Squab  business.  'Then 
came  the  orders  and  he  had  to  busy  himself,  getting  the  birds 
to  fill  them.  The  husiness  was  launched  !  He  searched  Europe 
for  good  Btock  and  found  the  host  source  of  supply  in  Bel- 
gium, where  he  spent  sii  months  perfecting  his  arrangements. 
Large  consignments  arrived  by  every  steamer  from  Antwerp, 
and  ir». nun  birds  came  on  one  Red  Star  liner,  alone.  Now, 
from  a  five  acre  farm  ;it  Melrose,  near  Boston,  birds  are  sent 
i"  every  corner  of  the  Union  as  well  as  to  many  far-distant 
parts  of  the  world  and  he  ships  from  10,000  to  100,000 
birds  every  year.     Mr.  Rice  pins  his  faith  to  the  one  inch 
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advertisemenl  and  rarely  varies  from  it.  but  confines  his  ad- 
vertising to  the  leading  periodicals. 

The  Calomel  Baking  Powder  is  another  instance  of  a  prod- 
uct that  Btarted  on  quite  B  small  scale,  hut  QOW  ranks  among 
the  large  advertisers,  with  an  average  business  increase,  for 
some  years  past,  of  from  $55,000  to  $60,000  annually.  A 
teat ure  of  the  advertising  has  been  its  systematic  thorough- 
one  state  being  exhaustively  covered  before  another  was 
entered.  This  plan  i<  the  reason  for  the  newspapers  heing, 
for  the  time  being,  so  much  more  favored  than  the  maga- 
zines; a-  the  general  circulation  of  the  latter  would  cover 
much  territory  where  n<>  business  is  being  Bought  while  the 
former  can  he  used  i<>  full  advantage  within  a  prescribed  field. 
The  company  makes  strong  advertising  use  of  a  $1,000  re- 
ward  for  the  discovery  of  any  ingredient   injurious  to  health. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Colum- 
bus, <>..  started  in  business  in  1901.  It  then  had  not  a  cus- 
tomer on  the  hooks,  hut  it  advertised,  and  the  business  of  the 
first  three  years  was  Bolely  and  directly  attributable  i<>  the 

advertising  in  a  small   hut   varied   li-t.       The   tir>t   year   1,000 

buggies  were  sold.  Prom  the  third  year  on  the  linn  traces 
a  distinctly  cumulative  result  from   their  advertising, 

quite  important    part   of  their  output   Consists  of   iv-onlers  hy 

customers  originally  secured  through  the  earlier  advertise- 
ments.    .Much  of  the  success  m  the  advertising  is  attributed 

by  the  linn  to  the  fact  of  the  work  being  in  the  same  hands 

from    the   beginning,    this   assuring  a  definite  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  business  which  has  been  of  distinct  value. 
The  linn  advertising  always  especially  emphasises  the  merits 
of  --Split  Hickory"  construction  in  h-  buggies.    The  pn 
output  is  from  L2,000  to  15,000  vehicles  a  year. 

When  Col.  Harry  L  Kramer  decided  to  atari  in  hu-iness 

for  himself  he  pras  acting   a-  special   husiness  "write-up"   man 

tor  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Sunday  Tim'-.      He   had    a 
eapital  of  less  than  $100,  but  his  first  arork  was  to  aire  the 
of  a  type-writer  upon  which  to  write  .mi  the  copy 
dollar  adverl isemeni  of  "No-Ti  '«  indica- 


tion  of  his  profound  faith  in  advertising;  b  faith  in  which  he 
has  never  faltered,  for  advertising  has  been  a  prime  factor  in 
the  BensationaJ  success  of  his  products,  "No-To-Bac"  and 
"Cascarets."  Prom  the  smallest  of  beginnings  Cascarete  has 
ii  into  ;i  mammoth  business,  as  may  be  ganged  from  the 
Ptatemenl  thai  more  than  forty  boxes  of  Cascarets  are  sold 
every  second  of  cwrv  minute  of  every  hour,  of  every  day  in 
the  year!     To  establish  them  cost  $500,000  a  year  for  five 

8,  hut  then  the  tide  turned  and  now  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  the  goods.  The  bulk  of  the 
advertising  of  the  Sterling  Bemedy  Company  is  done  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  of  which  about  15,000  are  u>n\. 
with  the  supplementary  aid  of  about  10,000  street  ears  and 
bulletin  boards  by  the  mile!  The  standing  advertising  ex- 
penditure for  periodical  advertising  is  about  $1,000  a  day. 

Apropos  of  heavy  expenditures  for  newspaper  advertising 
a  recent  experience  of  Col.  Kramer's  is  humorously  illustra- 
tive of  the  difference  of  view-point  that  so  often  rule- 
between  the  advertiser  and  the  publisher.  There  are  times 
when  they  never  can  see  a  proposition  from  the  same  angle. 
One  day  a  publisher  who  was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
how  it  was  possible  to  properly  cover  his  territory  unless  bis 
paper  was  used,  introduced  himself  in  the  office  of  the  Ster- 
ling Remedy  Company,  with  the  very  evident  conviction  that 
if  he  did  not  ^et  a  slice  of  the  appropriation  there  must  be 
something  wrong,  somewhere,  that  needed  to  be  straightened 
out.     lie  said: — 

"Col.  Kramer,  you  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  newspaper 
advertising.    Why  can't  I  get  a  little  of  it?" 

••Well.*'  said  the  Colonel,  "how  much  do  you  think  you 
ought  to  get?" 

■'Ahoin  ;i  hundred  dollar  contract,  anyway,"  replied  the 
publisher,  promptly. 

•T.ut  what   is  your  paper?     Tell  me  about  it." 

I-  ii  accessary  to  describe  the  celerity  with  which  the 
publisher  drew  forth  a  sample  copy,  spread  it  out  with  a 
flourish,    and    proceeded    to   enlarge    upon   the   manifold    ami 


multitudinous    merits    <>f    the    "Bang-up    County    Bazoo?" 
ntlv  he  "ran  down"  and  Col,  Kramer,  who  prides  him- 
Betf  upon  never  Letting  an  advertising  solicitor  go  away  with- 
out ;i  proposition,  said : — 

"See  here,  my  friend.  1*11  make  you  a  proposition.  I 
guess  my  spending  $100  with  you  would  be  somewhat  of  a 
gamble,  anyhow.  Now.  Buppose  we  toss  up  a  penny — if  I  lose 
I'll  <rive  you  *l'Mi.  iu  cash.  If  you  lose  you  pay  me  $100 
and  il   won't  COSi  you  a  .cut   as  you  will  still  have  your  space 

for  Bale.     What  do  you  Bay?" 

For  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
The  expression  of  pained  bewilderment  upon  his  face  beto- 
kened thai  he  was  in  the  throes  of  a  Bevere  mental  struggle 
to  properly  grasp  a  perplexingly  embarrassing  problem.  At 
last  h<-  rose  ami  slowly  replied: — 

•'Well — er — it's  near  lumh-t iiu«-.  isn't  it?  I'll  think  it 
<»ver  ami — or — I'll  see  you,  later  on." 

h  seems  likely  to  be  xery  much  "later  on,"  for  he  hasn't 
been  back  yet. 


CHAPTER  8. 

The  Value  or  a  Trade  Mark. 

When  the  Fieishers  started  making  yarns — in  Philadel- 
phia, hack  in  the  fifties — they  made  yarns  that  were  quite  as 
good  as  those  imported  from  Germany,  but  the  jobhers  and 
retailers  hesitated  to  handle  the  goods  because  of  the  deeply 
rooted  public  conviction  that  American-made  articles  were 
bound  to  be  of  inferior  grade.  Those  who  sought  quality 
would  only  buy  imported  goods  and  this  fact  had  led  to  a 
practice  among  American  manufacturers  of  selling  their 
goods  under  a  foreign  label.  This  the  Fieishers  would  not  do, 
but  they  partly  met  the  prejudice  by  calling  their  yarns 
"Fieishers'  German  Worsted  Yarns."  This  served  its  purpose 
so  far  as  to  induce  some  to  give  them  a  trial  and,  once  fairly 
tested,  the  actual  merit  of  the  yarns  ensured  success.  Now 
the  Fleisher  Yarns  are  standard;  they  are  sold  all  oyer  the 
country  and  the  foreign  yarns  have  almost  disappeared  from 
the  American  market.  The  phrase  which  turned  the  tide  was 
adopted  as  a  trade-mark  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Fleisher  product  bears  this  trade-mark 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  test  that  when  the 
trade-mark  is  missing  from  the  genuine  Fleisher  Yams  tjie 
purchasing  public  distrusts  them.  Advertising  has  given 
their  trade-mark  such  a  definite  value  that  women  will  pay 
more  for  yarn-  bearing  it  than  they  will  for  the  same  quality 
of  yarns  without  it! 
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Tim:  BaKIKQ   POWDEB  Wai;. 

Another  notable  instance  of  the  value  of  a  trade-mark  is 
pari  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Baking  Powder  eontro\ 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting — as  well  as  one  of 
the  mosl  turbulent — chapters  in  advertising  history.  When 
tor  Price1'  was  peddling  patent  medicines  through  the 
small  towns  of  Illinois,  some  forty  years  ago,  he  found  that 
the  house-wives  made  frequent  complaint  of  the  trouble  in- 
volved in  securing  fresh  yeast.  These  complaints  became  so 
numerous  and  persistent  that  Price  set  his  wits  to  work  to 
devise  some  satisfactory  substitute.  From  the  chemical 
knowledge  acquired  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  his 
proprietary  remedies  he  knew  something  of  the  qualities  of 
Cream  of  Tartar  and  Soda  and  made  these  the  basis  of  his 
experiments.  Having  succeeded  in  making  a  practical  bak- 
ing powder  he  marketed  it  on  bis  rounds  and  so  institute.] 
the  baking  powder  business. 

The  new  preparation  was  immediately  and  enormously 
Successful — SO  much  so  that  the  maker  soon   realized   the  im- 

portance  of  exploiting  it  upon  a  larger  scale.  This,  however, 
was  beyond  his  means,  but  he  eventually  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting a  banker  at  Waukegan,  Illinois,  to  whom  he  sold  a  half 
interest,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  the  lirst  baking 
powder  factory  was  established  and  the  first  baking  powder 
advertising  started.     It  is  said  thai    the    first    thin,.:    Price 

aimed  in  db  after  the  BUCCOs  of  the  venture  was  assured  was 
to  buy  out   his  partner  ami  the  banker's  half  interest    w.; 

purchased  tor  $1,000, • 

The  success  of  ihe  baking  powder  idea  being  once  estab- 
lished an  immediate  and  numerous  crop  of  imitations  was 
almost  a  matter  of  coursi  ;  hut  only  one  of  them  Hoag- 
land's — was  a  really  dangerous  competitor.  Eoagland  was 
«.f  more  importance  than  any  of  the  other-  for  a  two-fold 
reason — one  was  that  he  bad  make  the  baking  poi 

an.!  so  had  a  working  knowledge  of  the  formula;  the 
other  was  that  he  was  even  a  firmer  believer  than  Price  in  the 
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value  of  advertising  and  made  full  use  of  every  cent  he  could 
•  1  v  spare  for  that  purpose.  Upon  lion-laud,  as  the  rival 
most  to  in-  feared,  Price  centered  hie  batteries  and  was 
promptly  answered  in  kind.  For  about  a  year  the  two  waged 
a  merry  little  war  thai  brought  joy,  and  much  profit,  to  the 
advertising  departments  of  many  journals. 

lint  while  they  were  struggling  for  supremacy  another 
powder  had  attained  sullieient  standing  to  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  subsequent  shullle  of  interests.  When 
tin-  smoke  cleared  away  after  the  first  round  of  the  fight  was 
over,  Price  had  secured   Hoagland's  powder    and    Boagland 

had  secured   the  Cleveland    powder.      With   this   re-adjust  incut 

of  foives  the  fighi  was  resumed  and  it  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  and  bitterly  contested  advertising  campaigns 
ever  known.  Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  many  people 
nobody  was  injured,  but  everybody  concerned  seemed  to 
be  a  gainer!  The  newspapers  and  magazines  found  thai  a 
pitched  battle  between  such  strenuous  opponents  was  —  for 
them,  at  least — a  mighty  profitable  business,  while  the  firms 
who  did  the  fighting  found  that  they,  instead  of  going  bank- 
rupt, were  growing  wealthy ! 

The  wind-up  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  struggles  in 
advertising  history  has  found  the  two  rivals  absorbed  by  the 
$20,000,000  Royal  corporation.  Of  course  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  material  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  baking 
powder  advertising,  but  enough  of  it  is  still  done  to  rank  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  among  the  leading  general  advertisers 
of  the  country.  The  company's  chid  asset  is  the  right  to  use 
the  word  "Royal"  upon  its  product  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  a  certain  corporation  once  offered  twelve  million  dollars 
for  tin-  use  of  the  word  "Royal/9  as  applied  to  a  Baking 
Powder,  and  the  offer  was  refused. 
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CHAPTEB  •.«. 
The  Catch  Phrase, 

The  value  of  the  advertising  bred  by  advertu  in- 

Btanced  in  the  "Spotless  Town"  Beries  mentioned  elsewhere  is 
unquestionable  although  it  would  n«»t  be  possible  to  compute 
its  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  hut  it  is  assuredly  far  beyond 
what  the  original  Cost  of  the  advertising  was  estimated  to 
.  and  the  Catch   Phrase  ifl  One  of  it-  tOOSi  valuahle  I'uniiv 

At  its  l»cst  the  Catch  Phrase  is  terse,  preferably  euphonious, 
not  necessarily  descriptive  l>nt.  while  inevitably  suggestive  of 

the  article   whenever   used,    is  yet    susceptible     to     ready     and 

varied  adaptation  in  current  speech.    The  more  nearly  it  ac- 
cords  with   these  conditions   the   more   likely   it    is  to   prove  ;i 

prise,  Tor  if  it  is  once  taken  into  popular  favor  it  will  Lever  be 
aged,  even  in  tin-  most  incongruous  connection,  without  - 
ing  ;i-  ;i  reminder  of  the  product.  The  invitation  to  "Lei  the 
Gold  Dual  Twins  do  your  work"  ha-  been  twisted  and  para- 
phrased in  wayi  innumerable,  while  the  Kodak  phrase  "Yon 
Push  the  Button.  We'll  Do  the  Rest"— has  become  incor- 
porated in  the  speech  of  the  day  OH  account  of  its  easy  appli- 
cation to  man]  conversational  uses  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  photography. 

A   ciiriini-ly  apropos   instance  occur-  eVCH  as  this   i-   bt 

written.    In  the  mad  just  delivered  i-  a  programme  of  iome 

rtfl  :it   the  Milwaukee  Country  Cluh.     (hi.'  of  the 

eventf  i-  to  be  ;<  "pens.}  scramble"  tor  the  caddiei  and  that 

lection  of  the  programm  •  concludes  with  the  line  -Von 


the  pennies — the  caddies  will  do  the  rest"  The  chances  arc 
thai  there  will  not  be  a  Bingle  reader  of  thai  perverted  quota- 
tion who  will  not.  even  if  he  lias  never  handled  a  camera,  in- 
voluntarily think  of  a  Kodak!  The  day  after  the  last  Presi- 
dential election  there  were  several  journals  showing  a  por- 
trait of  President  Roosevelt  wearing  "The  Smile  That  Won'1 
Come  Off."  "The  Only  Way",  "They  Work  While  You 
Sleep",  "See  That  Hump?",  "Children  Cry  For  It",  "It 
Floats",  "Hasn'l  Scratched  Yet!",  "There's  A  Reason",  "The 
Tonic".  "That  Tired  Feeling",  "He  Won't  Be  Happy 
Till  lie  (Jets  It".  -That's  All!",  etc.,  are  all  instances  of 
Catch  Phrases  that  are  inseparably  connected  in  the  public. 
mind  with  certain  products,  but  the  persistent  advertising 
that  has  established  such  a  connection  has  owed  much  of  its 
value  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  was  one  easily  remembered 
and  admitting  of  ready  colloquial  application. 

It  has,  for  instance,  become  a  world-wide  axiom  that 
Beecham's  Pills  are  "Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box,"  but  with  a  less 
simple  phrasing  that  well-known  slogan  would  have  died 
still-born!  The  business — one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
profitable  proprietary  remedies  in  the  world — was  started 
about  fifty  years  ago,  in  quite  a  small  way,  in  the  little  town 
of  Wigan,  in  England.  The  idea  in  view  was  not  to  intro- 
duce a  new  medicine,  but  to  make  the  drugs  used  more  palat- 
able  and  put  them  up  in  a  form  convenient  for  general  use. 
Beecham  had  a  firm  faith — far  less  general  in  his  day  than 
ours — in  the  profitable  possibilities  of  wide-spread  advertis- 
ing. One  day  he  was  struck  by  a  chance  remark  of  a  woman 
customer  who  was  commending  the  pills — "They're,  worth  a 
Guinea  a  Box!"  He  was  quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
phrase  as  an  advertising  slogan  and  for  several  years  spent 
every  cen!  he  could  spare  in  making  it  known — to  such  a 
good  purpose  that  it  has  been  claimed  he  probably  spends 
more  money  in  advertising  than  any  other  man  in  the  world 
and  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  upon  whose  name 
tin-  sun  never  Bets. 
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Many  of  these  catch  phrases  arc  the  result  of  happy  acci- 
dent, but  in  Borne  instances  they  haw  only  been  evolved  after 
much  Btremioua  effort  and  the  ransacking  of  many  brains.  It 
has  been  stated  that  Swifts  |»ai<l  quite  a  fancy  price  for  "The 
Ham  What  Am.**  which  the  designer  had  taken  the  precaution 

opyright.  Possibly  the  highest  price  ever  given  for  a 
phrase  of  the  kind  was  that  paid  for  the  one  now  ><>  familiar 
at  railway  cros  The  railways  concluded  that  manv  ac- 

cidents were  due  to  the  signs  being  too  verbose  for  people  to 
readily  comprehend,  bo  one  road  comniissioned  Judge  Paxton 
to  frame  one  that  Bhould  be  more  readily  comprehensible  in 
an  emergency.  Be  produced  the  now  famous  "Stop,  Look 
and  Listen/'  and  is  said  to  have  received  $6,000  for  it!  It 
would  be  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  *1.."><ki  a  won1 
record  figure. 

The  Emblematic  Figure, 

The  figures  that  advertising  bas  inseparably  associated 
with  Borne  well-known  products  have   certain    attributes    in 

common  with  both  the  trade-mark  and   the  catch-phrase,  but 

with  fewer  limitations.   Distinctiveness  is  a  primary  essential, 

hut  it  may  successfully  appear  in  as  many  different  BSpectfl  Bfl 

are  tints  in  the  rainbow.  In  Beveral  especially  happy 
instances  there  is  a  Bubtle  su^estion  of  some  desirahlo  attri- 
bute in  tin-  .Lfoods  which,  though  only  inferentially  conveyed, 

et  of  distinct  advertising  value.  The  graceful  refinement 
of  the  "Kodak**  girl';  the  impression  of  sterling  worth  con- 

d  by  the  sturdy,  benevolent  old  Quaker  who  calls  your 
attention  to  "Quaker  Oats/5  and  the  lovable  charm  of  Fair- 
bank's  "Little  Kairv'"  certainly  Influence!  however  uncon- 
sciously, one's  estimate  of  the  product.  But  these  only  repre- 
sent one  class  and  there  are  plenty  of  others   that   do   not 

nt  an\  such  suggestion  but  an  quite  successful  though 
<m  a  different  line.    Sunnj  Jim  if  an  especiallj  ootabl 
in  point     in  some  form  or  other  his  grotesquely  benign  per- 
sonality continually  "bobs  n|>  serenely"  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
ouite  apart  from  tin-  advertising,  but  the  mental  at 


with  "Force"  is  always  present.  The  quaini  little  n mud-eyed 
urchins  who  ><»  enthusiastically  commend  Campbell's  Soups; 
the  frivolous  "Zu  Ya\"  clowns;  the  "Cream  of  Wheal'*  darkie; 
Hans  and  Lena,  with  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans;  the 
••.lcll-t»"  girl;  ilif  Hollander  girl  who  has  for  so  many  years 
been  placidly  inviting  people  to  drink  Baker's  Chocolate;  the 
sunny-faced  youngster  in  chef's  cap  and  apron  who  spend-  so 
niueh  of  his  time  carving  "The  Ham  What  Am";  the  Kalston 
mill-man,  with  his  checker-boa  id  packages;  the  Gold  Dust 
Twin-,  the  lVttijolm  Bears,  and  the  cheery,  wholesome-look- 
ing maid  who  so  persistently  tempts  you  witli  some  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby's  daintily  advertised  table  dainties,  are  only 
some  of  many  similar  instances  wherein  the  persistent  asso- 
ciation of  a  certain  character  with  a  certain  product  has  in- 
separably linked  them  in  the  public  mind. 

In  quite  a  number  of  instances  these  figures — like  some 
of  the  catch-phrases  and  trade-marks — are  utterly  void  of  the 
relevant  suggestion  that  is  so  happily  present  in  the  best 
examples.  In  such  cases  the  established  sense  of  connection 
between  the  product  and  the  figure,  catch-phrase  or  trade- 
mark is  less  due  to  fitness  than  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
hammered  into  the  public  consciousness  by  sheer  force  of 
heavy  and  persistent  expenditure.  Only  a  firm  with  a  large 
capital  can  hope  to  achieve  Success  in  such  a  venture.  Once 
established  it  becomes,  of  course,  a  valuable  asset,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are  at  least  some  owners  of 
a  well-established  trade-mark  or  catch-phrase  who  have  found 
it  something  like  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  They  have  possibly 
found  reason  to  wonder  if  the  hoped-for  result  could  not  have 
heen  attained  by  sounder  methods  at  less  cost. 
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CHAPTER  10. 
Making   \  New  M  m:ki 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  how  many  important 
industries  have  had  their  origin  in  some  man's  shrewd  per- 
ception «>t'  a  long-standing  but  hitherto  disregarded  need  ; 
sometimes  mel  by  an  especially  devised  means;  sometimes  by 
■  new  departure  in  a  standard  industry.  In  each  case  of  the 
kind  the  leader  has  had  to  make  his  own  market,  for  his 
advertising  has  had  do  previous  publicity  work  to  pave  the 

for  him. 
One  Buch  instance  is  afforded  by  Sapolio.    The  firm  of 
Enoch   Morgan's  Sons  is  <>n<-  of  the  leading  advertisers,  a- 

well  a-  f  the  most  persistenl  and  consistently  original. 

When  the  Sapolio  advertising  was  started,  some  thirty  yean 

i  took  immediate  raids  among  the  big  advertisers,  for  its 
annual  appropriation  of  $35,000  loomed  large  in  those  days 
Now  its  advertising  expenditure  is  aboul  |1,000  a  «la\  I  It  is 
int.-i  Dote  thai  thr  advertising  management  of  Sapo- 

Ho  has  been  in  the  same  hand-  foi  the  past  twenty-five  j 
and  the  1« »n lt  campaign  has  been  exceptionally  prolific  in  in- 
genious innovations;  many  of  them  being  catchy  phrases  and 
novel  ideas  adapted  to  s  which  bred  further  raluable 

publicity  by  their  ease  of  application  to  current  <-\«'ui>.    The 
Spotless  Towi  instance,  furnished  almost  endless 

material  for  newspaper  paragraphers  and  i 

■  .I)  tin-  burlesque  ad  at  church  festivals;  it  sup- 

plied reformers  with  happy  similes  in  their  speech 
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graft,  ami  during  the  time  the  series  was  cunning  there  was 
hardly  any  question  of  public  interest  to  which  some  apt 
reference  to  Spotless  Town  could  not  be  made  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  ready  understanding  and  quick  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  Potash  industry  dates  from  L861.  11  was  an  entirely 
new  industry  and  even  at  this  day  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  product  go  into  agricultural  uses  which  were  entirely  un- 
known before  Potash  came  into  the  field.  It  started  with  a 
production  of  about  2500  tons  the  first  year.  By  the  year 
1881  the  annua]  production  had  reached  one  million  tons,  but 
that  seemed  to  he  all  the  market  could  take  under  existing 
conditions  and  the  output  remained  at  aboul  that  figure  for 
several  years.  In  1884 — at  which  time  there  were  six  fac-: 
tories  in  operation — there  was  a  reorganization  and  the  Ger- 
man Kali  Works  stalled  building  up  its  present  world-wide 
advertising  system.  Concurrently  with  it  began,  and  has  con- 
tinued, a  phenomenal  increase  of  consumption,  so  that  the 
•  ■nd  of  L90S  saw  fifty  plants  in  operation,  with  an  annual 
product  of  rather  more  than  six  million  tons.  The  company 
employs  no  Belling  agents  who  come  in  direct  contact  with 
consumers  and  attributes  the  increase  solely  to  the  cumulative 
influence  of  the  advertising  campaign  which  was  initialed  at 
the  time  of  the  re-organ i/a t ion. 

The  firm  now  has  forty-two  Propaganda  Offices  in  twenty- 
four  different  countries  of  Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  Australia, 
and  North  and  South  America:  and  these  offices  issue  about 
1800  different  publications  in  twenty-two  languages.  There 
are  Beventy-two  commercial  agencies,  leaving  out  of  counl 
Germany,  Holland.  Switzerland,  and  Australia,  in  which  four 
countries  everybody  who  handles  or  manufactures  fertilizers 
also  -ells  potash  salts.  In  America  the  firm  spends  about 
twice  as  much  on  periodical  advertising  as  it  does  on  its  reg- 
ular publications. 

The  story  of  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company,  of  Daven- 
port, la.,  is  a  phenomena]  one.  It  deals  with  a  radical  de- 
parture  into  a    new    Held   and    the   building   up  of  a   million- 


dollar  business  in  nine  months!  For  more  than  fifty  years 
the  I'.  N.  Roberta  Oompany  did  a  quiet  l>ut  satisfactory 
business  in  Sash,  Doors,  [nterioi  Finish  and  Lumber,  selling 
through  dealers  exclusively,  and  with  no  thought  of  the  Larger 
field  that  baa  ><»  recently  been  developed  in  such  unique 
fashion.  (>nc  day  the  partners  received  a  proposition  from 
a  large  mail  order  house  to  take  their  entire  output  at  a 
profitable  figure  that  startled  them.  Also  it  set  them  wonder- 
ing at  the  hitherto  undreamed  of  profit  there  must  be  in  the 
business  to  make  it  possible  for  a  middle-man  to  offer  them 
such  a  price.      As  one  si  id  : — 

•*lf  there's  so  much  money  in  our  goods  for  the  middle- 
man why  not  re-organize  the  company,  beat  down  the  prices 
and  atari  a  mail  order  branch  of  our  own?" 

They  decided  to  do  it — and  set  to  work  to  re-organize 
the  company  the  very  next  day.  Then  came  the  question 
of  how  they  were  to  reach  the  people.  They  appropriated 
$50,000  for  advertising  and  went  to  an  a«rriu-y.  They  stated 
their  case,  hut  found  it  hard  i«>  make  the  aevnt  Bee  the  prop- 
osition as  they  did.  In  spite  of  their  arguments  he  looked 
upon  it  more  tap-bubble"  affair  than  a  genuine  busi- 

ness proposition.  At  Length,  however,  they  prevailed:  when  the 
interest  of  the  agency  was  once  enlisted  it  weni  to  work  with 
a  will — and  the  postman  at  Davenpori  began  to  do  a  rushing 
business.  Farm  papers,  dailies  and  mail  order  papers 
were  used,  the  big  end  of  the  advertising  being  concen- 
trated in  the  farm  publications,  and  the  response  was 
prompt  and  beartyl      It  was  only  a  matter  of   weeka  when 

the  new  branch  had  not  only  erowded  every  other  part  of  the 

business  onto  the  aide-walk,  bui   imperatively  needed  other 

-pa«r    in    addition.       It    Beemcd    as    if    the    Qordon-Van    Tine 

Company's  proposition  to  marked  mil]  work  and  building  aup- 
pliea  by  mail  had  started  a  veritable  building  boom  in  nearly 
every  state  is  the  Onion  and  in  many  foreign  lands,  as  well. 
In  lest  n  it  from  the  time  of  it-  inception  the  output 

value  of  the  new  branch  had  passed  the  million-dollar  mark! 
To  the  advertising  alone  the  company  attributes  the  addition 


of  30,000  steady  customers  within  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  campaign  !  The  firm  now  ranks  among  the  leading  adver- 
tisers in  the  United  States. 

Coca-Cola  is  an  instance  of  an  absolutely  new  business 
created,  and  of  an  existing  small  business  quickened  to  new 
life  and  magnificent  proportions,  by  the  galvanic  impetus  of 
strenuous  and  persistent  publicity.  The  early  history  of 
(  oca-Cola  is  a  story  of  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  first  manu- 
ia<  timd  in  May.  188G,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Pemberton,  a  druggist 
and  chemist  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  was  first  dispensed 
from  the  fountain  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Yenable,  in  the  same  city. 
The  iirst  year's  sales  amounted  to  about  $50  and  half  of  the 
money  was  laid  out  in  advertising.  The  second  year  a  series 
of  small  newspaper  advertisements  Avas  run  and  there  was  a 
remarkable  increase  in  sales,  but  it  was  a  losing  proposition 
and  so  remained  through  several  changes  of  ownership  until, 
in  August,  1888,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Candler, 
and  Mr.  F.  M.  Robinson — now  secretary  of  the  company — 
was  employed  to  manufacture  the  syrup  and  promote  its  sale. 

At  this  time  the  advertising,  nowr  so  notable  for  its  char- 
acteristic distinctiveness,  consisted  simply  of  some  crude 
metal,  oil-cloth  and  printed  muslin  signs  and  some  posters 
printed  from  a  wood-cut — all  of  it  of  a  quality  that  would 
not  now  be  tolerated  in  the  cheapest  sort  of  grocery  store! 
A  more  finished  and  palatable  product  was  perfected  and  Mr. 
S.  C.  Dobbs,  the  present  sales  manager,  was  sent  out  during 
the  following  spring  to  place  it  in  a  more  extended  territory. 
Signs  were  still  mainly  relied  upon,  but  though  the  sales 
were  forced  up  the  advertising  expenses  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1890  still  were  barely  covered  by  the  total  receipts.  But 
the  turn  had  come,  for  Coca-Cola  was  now  in  steady  and 
increasing  demand,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company,  in  1892,  a  more  aggressive  campaign  was 
opened.  Eaeli  jreai  Bince  has  shown  a  substantial  increase. 
Last  year  the  sales  reached  about  .">  ,000,000  gallons  (  a  gallon 
representing  130  glasses),  and  the  advertising  expenditure 
was  over  half-a-million  dollars: — all  for  a  product  which  re- 
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Jails  for  a  nickel  and  upon  which  the  profit  is  reckoned  in 
fractions  of  a  cent  ! 

An  observing  salesman  noticed  that  he  had  been  repeat- 
edly called  upon  to  furnish  material  for  binding  skirts.  It 
struck  him  that  it*  he.  in  a  small  store  in  a  small  western 
town,  had  so  many  calls  for  such  material  there  must  be  a 
market  all  over  the  country  for  a  specially  made  skirt- 
binding.  With  this  idea  in  view  he  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  skirt-bindings,  made  from  bias  velveteen  and  other 
suitable  materials.  The  preliminary  advertising  of  the  S.-H.  & 
M.  (Stewart-Howe  &  May  Oo.)  Skirt  Binding  was  in  trade 
papers,  aiming  to  induce  merchants  to  stock  the  new  line. 
This  was  followed  by  the  use  of  various  women's  publica- 
tions, explaining  the  merits  of  a  ready-made  skirt-binding 
to  dressmakers  and  to  women  who  made  their  own  dp 
The  new  binding  me<  a  real  need  and — backed  up  h.v  :m  ;m~ 
nual  advertising  expenditure  of  considerably  over  *100.000 — 
soon  became  a  staph'  in  every  drygoods  store  in  the  country. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  a  wholesale  clothing  merchant 
was  operating  a  chain  of  stores,  lie  noted  that  the  clothing 
he  purchased  was  always  made  to  normal  measurements,  n 
that  hi-  salesmen  often  had  some  trouble  in  persuading  a 
man  who  was  not  built  upon  average  lines  that  he  was  really 
being  fitted.  These  departures  from  the  normal  were  so 
numerous  that  it  seemed  to  him  there  must  be  a  large  mar- 
ket for  odd  sixes  if  he  could  only  procure  them.     This   he 

found   it    impossible  to  do  as  the  manufacturer.-  did   Mot    take 

kindly  t<»  the  idea.     Accordingly,  he  determined  to  justify 

the  faith  that   was  in  him  by  making  the  venture  on  In-  own 

account,     lb-  sold  out   hi-  chain  of  store*  and  establ 
an  "odd-sizes"  manufacturing  plant   in  Chicago.      Much  to 
his  surprise  he  found  that  even  he.  sanguine  a-  he  had  been, 
had  greatlj  under-estimated  the  extent  of  the  trade  awaiting 
him.     in-trad  of  a  small  percentage  of  irregularly-aiaed  men 

be    found    that    fully    fifty    per   e.-nt    of   the    nwn    who   bought 

ready-made  clothing  were,  in  some  waj  or  other,  <»\>\]^  - 
or  proportioned.  have  hindered  the  origin- 
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ator  of  tin*  idea  from  reaping  its  full  benefit  but  the  success 
of  ill*'  innovation  was  ><>  marked  thai  the  big  manufacturers 
have  been  forced  t<»  take  ii  into  aoeounl  and  it  has,  to  some 
extent,  practically  revolutionized  the  ready-made  clothing 
business.  The  recenl  advertising  of  "quarter-size"  collars, 
hats,  etc.,  is  a  move  in  the  same  direction. 

One  of  the  most  tastefully  advertised  toilet  soaps  is 
"I'almolive."  Imt  ii  has  only  become  nationally  known  during 
the  past  live  years.  The  B.  J.  .Johnson  Soup  Company 
Etarted  manufacturing  it  about  ten  years  ago,  but  it  was  not 
nationally  advertised  until  1904,  since  which  time  an  aggres- 
sive advertising  campaign  and  energetic  follow-up  organiza- 
tion have  resulted  in  making  it  a  standard  line  in  the  national 
market. 

For  twenty  years  Edwin  Cawston  pottered  along,  selling 
Ostrich  leathers  to  the  California  residents  and  the  traveling 
public,  lie  did  little  more  than  pay  living  expenses.  Some 
lime  in  1900  he  decided  to  try  advertising — and  found  him- 
self swamped  by  the  golden  flood  that  poured  in  upon  him! 
It  happened  to  he  his  exceptional  good  fortune  to  have  some- 
thing to  sell  that  aroused  a  longing  in  every  luxury-loving 
feminine  soul.  His  goods  were  not  common  or  easily  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  Since  1900,  when  he  began  it.  his  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertising  has  averaged  $100,000  a  year 
and  his  total  advertising  expenditure  averages  over  half  a 
million  dollars  annually,  hut  all  those  weary,  profitless  years 
l  hat  Ik-  was  struggling  along  "on  the  ragged  edge"  his  08- 
trieh  feathers  were  just  as  good,  just  as  salable,  just  as  de- 
Birable  to  the  feather-loving  women-folk — hut  they  had  to 
be  introduced  to  each  other.  It  was  advertising  that  tapped 
the  "Golden  Fount  of  Fortune"! 

In  1873  Mr.  Carl  Fresebl  started  manufacturing  woolen 
hosiery  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  with  a  modest  little  two- 
machine  plant— and  an  idea!  Thai  idea  was  not  merely  to 
make  good  hose,  though  that  was  its  basis,  but  to  make  hose 
BO  dependable  that  they  could  be  safely  warranted  to  outlast 
any  that  the  market  had  hitherto  known.     In   1882,  when  the 
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concern  was  removed  to  Milwaukee — changing  its  title  from 
the  Kalamazoo  Knitting  Works  to  the  Kalamazoo  Knitting 
Company— the  idea  was  beginning  to  take  definite  form. 
\\\<  continual  experiments  were  all  along  the  Line  of  "lasting 
wear"  hut  it  was  not  until  is«.»;  that  he  really  attained  the 
object  for  which  he  had  so  Long  been  striving,  so  that  "Hole- 
proof Sox*  became  a  reality  instead  of  an  ideal.  The  new 
line  was  marketed  and  successfully  advertised,  hut  then-  pres- 
ently came  a  time  when  the  necessarily  higher  cost  of  woolen 
ry  as  compared  with  cotton  goods  was  found  t<>  bar  them 
•  nit  from  the  wider  market  that  was  being  BOUght.  A  cotton 
s<»ek  was  needed  that  could,  while  embodying  the  same  idea, 
he  furnished  at  much  less  cost.  s(»  there  were  more  wearying 
and  expensive  experiments  which  presently  resulted  in  th< 
production  of  a  "Holeproof  cotton  >«>ck  that  gave,  at  only 
half  the  cost,  even  better  service  than  the  woolen  sock  had 
done.  'I 'lie  new  line  was  made  the  basis  of  a  new  incorpora- 
tion: "The  HoJe-proof  Hosiery  Company.**  and  an  active  ad- 
vertising campaign  was  inaugurated  that  has.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bdward  Freschl,  made  the  name  ami  qualities  of 

"Holeproof  Sox*1  matters  of  familiar  knowledge  all  over  the 
country.    At  that  time- — three  ;  i  -the  plant  comprised 

ten  machines,  which  tinned  out    180  pan-  a  day;  now  the 
company  employs  600  people  ami  turns  ou1   18,000  pa 

a  thirtyfold  increase  in  three  years'  time!  The  corn- 
pan}  makes  rery  free  use  of  magazine  space  for  its  advertis- 
ing, which  i-  exceedingly  clever  and  attractive.  The  phenom- 
enal success  of  the  line  has  so  thoroughly  outgrown  that  of 
ilie  older  company  that  the  members  of  the  organisation  have 
decided  tn  entirely  relinquish  their  interests  m  the  "Kala- 
io  Knitting  Company"  and  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
"Holeproof  Sox.* 

The  Breakfasi  r Is,  a-  we  now  know  them,  are  all  due 

:<•  tie  initiative  of  a  dyspeptic  invalid  who  found  himself 

benefited    by  ;i    prepared    food   Of   the  kind   at    a    health    H 

where  he  had  sought   relief,      lie    realized   the  comraei 
possibility  h  a  food  hut  found  the  maker  incred« 


bo  he  went  into  the  business  on  his  own  account — with  what 
result  we  all  know!  The  Breakfast  Food  firms  are  among 
tli*-  most  aggressively  persistent  advertisers  of  the  day  and 
the  trade  in  these  foods  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions, 
annually.  In  newspapers  and  magazines  their  advertising  is 
a  standard  feature:  street-car  cards  and  bulletin  boards  pro- 
claim their  merits  everywhere  and  all  the  time,  while  many 
of  them  are  staple.-  in  every  civilized  country.  Vet  this  is  one 
of  our  most  modern  industries  and  it  is  as  striking  an  ex- 
ample as  could  he  adduced  <>f  the  power  of  advertising,  for 
this  enormous  development  has  been  wholly  effected  within 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  oatmeal  porridge  habit  originated  in  Scotland  and 
it  reached  America  as  ;i  concomitant  of  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian creed.  The  beginning  of  the  Breakfast  Food  busi- 
ness may  actually  be  dated  from  the  introduction  of  "H.  0." 
(Hornby's  Oats),  nearly  thirty  years  ago:  for  this  was  the 
first  example  of  cooked  grain  being  prepared  and  system-* 
aticallv  advertised  for  table  use  and  sold  in  package  form. 
In  this  case  the  oat-berry  had  the  husk  removed  and  the 
berry  was  dried,  cleaned  and  cooked.  Then  came  a  swift 
Buceession  of  similar  preparations,  all  being  oatmeal  or  wheat 
made  palatable  in  various  ways  and  paving  the  way  for  the 
next  stage — the  prepared  Breakfast  Food.  "Force"  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  lirst  of  the  Baked  whole  wheat  break- 
fast foods;  while  "Shredcled  Wheat,"  winch  is  a  whole  wheat 
food,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
whole  wheal  when  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  baked.  The 
building  in  which  the  Natural  Food  Company  is  located,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  is  a  veritable  "Crystal  Palace/'  and  no  small 
part  of  the  estimation  in  which  •"Shredded  Wheat"  is  popular- 
ly held  is  due  to  the  perfectly  ideal  conditions  under  which 
the  visitors  to  the  plant  see  it  in  process  of  manufacture. 
Another  reason  which  counts  for  much,  however,  of  its 
tremendous  sale  and  widespread  popularity  is  that  it  is  the 
only  cereal  breakfast  food  made  up  in  biscuit  form,  thus 
opening  up  a  wonderfully  attractive  vista  of  tempting  culi- 
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nary  possibilities  thai  are  turned  to  account  in  a  fashion 
which  makes  the  "Shredded  Wheat"  advertising  most  pecul- 
iarly and  appetizingly  distinctive. 

As  an  example  of  cause  and  clearly  traceable   effect    in 

advertising  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  striking  instance 
than  is  furnished  by  Quaker  Oats.     It  is  claimed  that  tin1 

total   annual   sale   is   larger   than   that  of    all    other  oatmeals 

combined  and  more  than  any  other  food  product  in  the  world 

which    is  sol. I    in    package     form.       Another     well     advertised 

product  of  this  firm  is  "Puffed  Rice/'  which  wa>  discovered 
a  feu  yean  ago  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  by  Profes- 
sor a.  P.  Anderson,  who  was  Becking  for  a  method  of  break- 
ing up  the  starch  grannies  in  certain  Btarchy  foods,  so  as  to 
make  them  more  easily  digestible.  This  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  by  the  explosive  force  of  super-heated  steam  con- 
fined with  the  starch  granules  and  suddenly  released.  \'u\v 
the  magazines,  newspapers,  bill-boards  and  street  car  cards 
are  announcing  the  palatable    and    healthful    properties   of 

"The   Pood  Shot    From  (inn-  !** 

The  difference  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  the  two 
products  is  uniquely  interesting,  especially  as  it  is  featured 
in  their  advertising.  In  the  case  of  Quaker  Oats  the  oat- 
kernels— after  undergoing  more  than  fifty  siftings,  washings 
ami  Bcouringa — are  roasted  ami  passed  between  hot  rollers, 
coming  out  in  big  brown  flakes  of  uniform  size  and  tempting 
flavor.  In  the  "Puffed"  process  the  grain  (rice  or  whi 
after  thorough  cleansing  and  washing,  is  nut  into  huge 

guns  which  Blowly  revolve   for  Sixty  minute-  ;it   a  temperature 

of  ahoin  :>:»<»  degrees.  The  great  beat  converts  the  moisture 
of  the  grain  into  steam,  tin-  expansive  force  of  which  ic 
mendous.  When  the  cooking  is  completed  the  gun  i-  "fired" 
by  opening  one  of  the  sealed  end-:  an  explosion  follows  and 
every  granule  of  starch  is  blown  into  .1  myriad  particles,  the 
kernels  retaining  their  natural  shape  but  being  expand. 

ahoiit   eight    times   their   natural   -i 

Pot  m;in\  years  the  Quaker  < > ^  1 1  —  Company   ha-    ranked 
among  th  1  in  the  world  and  about  1 


conceivable    form   of    publicity    lias    been    used — magazines, 

^papers,  car  cards,  wall  Bigns,  posters,  bulletins,  sampling, 
direct  work  on  the  dealer,  etc. — and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  have  been  charged  to  advertising  to  come 
back  multiplied  many  times,  appearing  again  as  profits. 

The  story  of  Mellin'a  Pood  is  an  interesting  instance  oJ 
the  influence  of  advertising  in  giving  a  uew  product  an  as- 
Bured  Btanding  in  the  national  market.  Melliifs  Pood  lias 
long  been  known  abroad  hut  was  unknown  in  this  country 
until  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  present  president 
of  the  company  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  urgent  insistence 
of  a  mother  who  begged  him  to  cable  for  sonic  of  the  food 
for  her  almost  dying  baby.  He  was  led  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  became  convinced  that  the  article  had  exceptional 
merit.  He  talked  it  over  with  his  partner,  hut  found  his 
enthusiasm  met  by  a  somewhat  chilling  indifference.  Nothing 
daunted  he  sailed  for  England  and  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  introducing  Melliifs  Food  into  America. 
Every  cent  he  had  or  could  raise  went  into  the  venture. 
Like  most  innovators  he  found  his  path  bristled  with  on- 
looked  lor  difficulties  hut  he  was  possessed  of  the  faith  that 
moves  mountains  and  even  privation  was  only  counted  as 
one  of  the  purely  temporary  stages  leading  to  ultimate  ami 
certain  success — and  the  outcome  justified  all  the  hope  and 
all  the  effort,  for  now  "Mellin's  Food"  is  among  the  best 
known  of  the  national  advertisers. 
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CHAPTEB  11. 
The  Field  of  Unrealized  Needs. 

Frequently  the  need  met  is  one  of  which  the  purchasing 
public  itself  is  not  actively  conscious.  Every  little  while 
some  vaguely  t* *  1 1  desire  becomes  Buddenly  stirred  into  long- 
ing simply  because  a  mean-  of  gratifying  that  desire  is  pre- 
sented. There  would  have  been  no  definite  sense  of  lack  if 
the  Breakfast  Foods  had  never  been  placed  on  the  market 
and  the  buying  public  would  not  have  suffered  from  any 
thought  of  special  grievance  if  the  Phonograph  had  never 
been  invented,  hut  once  these  things  had  materialized  the 
reality  of  the  long-dormant  desire  for  them  was  evidenced  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  widely  bought  and  quickly 
established  as  articles  of  standard  demand. 

The  Pianola  offers  an  especially  pertinent  instance. 
Hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  taolian 
Company,  now  a  $10,000,000  corporation  with  direct 
branches  all  over  the  world,  was  a  very  small  concern.  It 
made  Organettes  and  Celestinas,  the  most  expensive  of  which 
diil  not  cost  more  than  $45.  The-.'  were  -mall,  portable 
instruments  in  which  the  music  was  produced  by  means  of 
a  perforated  paper  roll.    Thq   were  crude  affairs  hut  they 

furnished   good    music  and    found    their  chief  market     in   the 

country  districts  and  in  South  America,  where  the  best  i 
of  musical  entertainment  was  otherwise  on-attainable.    The 
rapid  development  of  the  Company  npon  its  present    lines 

n    when      Mr.     Ham     l'».    Tremmie     realized,     and      made 
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others  realize,  the  artistic  and  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
scientific  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  the  paper  valve  as 
a  means  of  musical  expression,  as  applied  to  organs  and 
pianos. 

At  first  the  advertising  was  of  a  most  modest  character, 
the  capita]  at  command  only  permitting  the  use  of  a  few  of 
the  cheapest  New  York  dailies.  I»ut  successive  improvement* 
developed  a  Larger  demand  and  gradually  admitted  of  more 

pretentious  publicity.  The  cmdely  simple  form  of  the  ear- 
lier instruments  was  presently  abandoned:  a  field  soon 
opened  up  for  a  better  class  of  instrument  and  the  •$-!.">  limit 
became,  after  a  while,  a  mere  matter  of  history.  Some  of  the 
instruments  now  made  by  the  Aeolian  Company  range  in 
value  up  to  $100,000  a-piece! 

There  presently  came  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to  take 
a  plunge  into  the  magazines,  the  initial  venture  being  a  four- 
page  insert  in  Munsey's.  Other  magazines  were  added  in 
due  course  and  directly  traceable  results  from  this  phase  of 
their  advertising  have  never  failed.  To-day,  as  a  result  of 
the  development *of  this  industry,  there  are  nearly  one  bun-, 
died  other  manufacturers  in  the  field,  though  none  of  them 
have  attained  such  distinctive  prominence  as  the  Aeolian 
Company.  And  it  all  comes  from  the  recognition  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper — and  letting  people 
know  about  it! 

In  L841  the  three  Rogers  brothers — Asa  EL,  William  and 
Simeon — discovered  the  process  of  electro-plating  and  started, 
at  Hait  ford.  Conn.,  tire  first  practical  application  of  the  in- 
vention that  has  since  done  so  much  to  revolutionize  the  silver 
industry.  They  were  hampered  by  lack  of  means  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  make  others  realize  the  possibilities  and  com- 
mercial value  of  the  new  process,  so  that  they,  for  several 
years,  mad.-  bJow  headway.  A  turn  for  the  better  took  place 
in  1852,  when  sonic  Merideii  capitalists  were  interested.  The 
Meriden  Britannia  Company  was  incorporated— the  interests 
of  the  Sogers  brothers  being  merged  in  the  new  organization 
— and    that    event  marked  the    real    beginning  of  the  silver- 


plating  industry.  In  1898  the  company  combined  with  sev- 
eral others  to  form  the  Internationa]  silver  Company,  which 
is  the  present  official  title  <>i"  the  organization.    Forty  yean 

the  company  began  t<>  generally  advertise  in  daily  papers 
and  weeklies.  In  1885  a  m<>iv  general  advertising  campaign 
u.i-  inaugurated  and  a  systematic  use  of  household  periodi- 
cals and  high-class  magazines  was  initiated  which  has  never 
been  allowed  to  lapse.  The  advertising  of  the  company  is 
notable  for  its  happy  combination  of  well-worded  copy  and 
tastefully  attractive  illustration,  and  always  makes  an  especial 
point  of  emphasizing  the  date  in   it-  I;  ■_    rs    Urns"  dis- 

play lines.  In  the  face  n\'  remarkably  able  and  active  com- 
petition the  business  of  the  company  has  doubled  during  the 
past  six  yean  and  the  sales  last  year  amounted  to  $10,000,000. 

The  Postum  Cereal  Company  started  business  in  a  little 
barn  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich..  January  1.  1890.  Here  Mr. 
C.  If.  Post  set  to  work  t<>  manufacture  "a  healthful  coffee: — 
made  of  nourishing  grains/'  Postum  consists  of  wheat  and 
a  Bmall  amount  of  molasses,  skillfully  roasted  and  blended: 
the  idea  being  to  prepare  a  wholesome,  palatable  beverage 

that  should  prove  an  efficient  and  healthful  suhstitute  for 
and  lea.  The  perfection  of  the  product  was  early  Col- 
lowed  by  the  realization  of  an  important  fad  that  many  have 
paid  much  to  learn, — that  is:  that  it  is  not  enough  1<>  have  I 
gpod  article  unless  you  let   people  know   ahout   it. 

The  first  advertising  was  done  in  the  new-papers: 
Postum  "caught  onM  and  - i  became  an  established  favor- 
ite, with  one  result  that  inevitably  follows  the  introduction 

Of    a     Successful     Commodity:  —  a     mushroom-like    honi 

imitators]  In  Battle  Creek  alone  more  than  thirty  inch 
eoncerni  were  started  but  none  of  them,  however  pure  and 

excellent    the    product    uiav    he.    ha-    bees    pushed    with    SUCh 

•    persistence  or  bo  liberally  advertised  and  Postum 

still  retail  -  the   foremost    in   its  class,     (iiape- 

\iit-.  which  offers  ai  healthful  a  ruriation  in  \'<"«\  as  Postum 
does  in  i><  another  product  of  tins  company 

and  rtised  upon  similar  optimistically  edu- 


cationa]  1  ims.  For  l><>tli  of  these  products  the  magazines. 
street-cars  and  bulletin  boards  have  been  freely  used  for  ex- 
ploitatioii  purposes,  but   newspaper  advertising    has    always 

been  the  method  most  largely  used.    At  this  time  the  adver- 
tising expenditure  averages  about  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Another  new  field  that  has  been  most  successfully  opened 

up — by  Mr.  C.  ('•  Brooks,  of  Saginaw,  Mich. — is  the  "Build 
Your  Own  Boat"  business  with  its  off-shoot,  the  "Knock- 
down Furniture."  About  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Brooks  con- 
ceived a  wish  to  make  a  start  as  a  launch  builder.  He  was 
short  on  cash  hut  long  on  credit  and  he  thought  he  could 
use  the  latter  to  see  him  through  with  the  making  of  the  first 
boat — what  might  come  after  was  "on  the  knees  of  the  gods." 
One  day  some  paper  dress  patterns  his  wife  was  using  BUg- 
■d  to  him  the  possibility  of  using  paper  patterns  for 
boats.  A  practical  boat  builder  to  whom  he  submitted  the 
idea  laughed  at  him  and  said  he  was  crazy.  Eventually. 
I  owever,  he  scraped  up  $200,  rented  a  work-shop  for  four 
dollars  a  month — the  price  is  not  exactly  suggestive  of  pa- 
latial space  or  convenience — and  went  to  work.  While  he 
was  working  on  his  plans  and  patterns  the  dining  room  was 
utilized  every  night  for  office  purposes  and  his  file?  and 
printed   matter  were  stored  on  the  pantry  shelves. 

The  start  was  slow  but  there  was  a  continually  accelerat- 
ing  increase.  Presently  a  factory  was  required.  By  the 
fourth  year  four  factories  were  running  and  the  company 
had  a  paid-in  capital  of  $70,000.  Then  Saginaw,  anxious 
'lire  a  responsible  and  growing  industry,  offered  the 
firm  a  clear  title-deed  to  the  immense  twenty-acre  plant 
which  had  been  recently  vacated  by  the  Saginaw  Sugar  Com- 
pany, representing  an  investment  of  $750,000,  if  the  firm 
would  maintain  an  average  pay-roll  of  $60,000  annually  for 
five  years.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  pay-roll  has  been 
far  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  amount.  To-day  there  are  a 
few  other  firms  in  the  boat-pattern  and  knock-down  frame 
business,  hut  the  originator  of  the  plan  is  the  only  ""('  who 
is,  by  i«--i-(.ii  of  hia  extensive  advertising,  oationallv  known. 


The  "Knock-down  Furniture"  plan  is  ;i  direct  outcome  of 
the  other  and  i>  proving  quite  aa  BuccessfuL 

The  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  of  Camden,  X.  J.,  have 
been  manufacturing  fond  products  ever  since  their  establish- 
ment in  1872,  but  "Campbell's  Soups"  were  only  placed  on 
the  market  eleven  years  ago.  The  output  then  was  only  ten 
-•I'  is  cans  each,  weekly.  The  present  output  is  con- 
siderably over  20,000,000  cans  annually.  The  advertising 
which  has  so  strongly  conduced  to  this  expansion  is  distinct- 
ive, ably  framed  and  very  attractive,  one  notable  feature 
being  that  the  amusingly  whimsical  youngsters  identified 
with  it  arc  not  made  unduly  obtrusive,  l>ut  arc  properly  kept 
subsidiary  to  the  appetizing,  well-worded  copy.  The  factory 
space  has  been  increased  four  times  during  tin*  past  live  years 
and  further  enlargement  is  now  under  way.  The  Campbell 
Soup  Factory  is  one  of  the  Bights  of  Camden  and  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Apropos  of  the  canning  industry  and  the  enormous  ira- 
portance  it  has  attained  it  may  not  seem  out  of  place  to  refer 
to  the  manner  of  its  origin.  Some  time  in  1854  a  Yankee 
Master-mariner  came  home  from  France  and  told  his  brother, 
Nathan  Winslow,  t>\'  Professor  Appert's  fantastic  contention, 
as  many  considered  it.  that  vegetables  hermetically  sealed 
could  be  preserved  from  decay  for  an  indefinite  time.   Nathan 

Winslow    was   a    hlaeksiuit h.   of   Quaker   Stock,   and    a    shrewd. 

intelligent  man  who  believed  that  a  novel  idea  was  not  d 
sarily  deserving  of  ridicule  until  it  had  been  proved  ridicu- 
lous.    So  he  took  ;i  section  of  ordinary  water-spout,  put  some 
corn  into  it.  closed  up  the  end-  except  for  a  -mail  hole  to  let 
the  Btean  and  set   it  over  a  hot  tire  to  cook.     When 

i!e  steam  ceased  he  soldered  op  the  hole  and  that  daj  -aw 
tie  birth  of  the  great  canning  induatr}  !  In  the  little  smithy 
on  the  bank  of  the  Presumpacot  River,  near  Portland,  Mam. 
nated  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  industries 
this  age  has  known'  Fort}  years  after  Nathan  Winston 
died,  one  of  bis  water-pipe  cam  was  opened  ami  the  com  in 
it  was  found  to  lie  perfectly  sweet  and  eatable.  Tie  originator 


of  the  canning  industry  is  qo1  commemorated  by  any  stately 
marble  shaft,  lmt  by  a  trail  of  tin  cans  through  deseri  and 
wilderness  and  the  waste  ways  of  the  world  wherever  the  ven- 
ture-some wander-lust  of  the  white  man  has  carried  him. 


CHAPTEB  12. 

Tin:    Ii.i.imit.mu.k   FlBLD. 

\m  more  impressive  illustration  could  be  given  of  the 
broadened  scope  and  persistent  advance  in  modern  advertis- 
ing methods  than  by  comparing  any  current  number  of  a 
magazine  with  one  of  ten  years  ago.  Ahout  L50  yean  ago 
Dr.  Johnson  commented  upon  the  advertising  methods  of 
his  day  and  concluded  that  the  limit  of  possible  efficiency 
had  hecn  reached.  There  has  nol  been  a  year  Bince  thai  time 
when  it  ban  not  been  clearly  apparent  to  some  that  adver- 
tising had  been  carried  to  the  absolute  extreme  of  its  possible 
development — there  are  some  thinking  so  to-day  and  there 

will  be  some  thinking  so  to  the  end  of  time  but  the  actual 
workers  know  there  is  DO  limit,  that  every  year  opens  up  new 
fields  for  advertising  exploitation  and  broadens  the  horizon 
in  the  fields  worked  up  to  now.      For  e\erv  year  brings  some 

new  demonstration  of  the  applicability  of  advertising  to 
hitherto  un-thought-of  purposes  and  new  proof  is  constantly 
arising  thai  tin-re  is  hardly  any  product  in  standard  use  for 
any  purpose  for  which  a  larger  territory  may  not  be  found 

I  demand-creating  campaign  addressed  to  the  general 
public. 

When  Carborundum  went  into  the  genera]  magazines,  i 
few  years  ago,  it  was  a  widely  expressed  opinion  thai    the 

move  wa>  nil  error.      (  arhorundum   is  a   product    that    seemed 

to  be  solely  applicable  to  the  technical  requirements  of  manu- 
factmere  who  grind  things  Bu1  a  further  knowledge  of  the 
multifarious  oses  to  which  it  can  he  applied  ha-  shown  that 
the  move  was  not  so  erroneous,  after  all.  Fully  half  of  the 
industries  in  the  country  use  grinding  methods  kind 
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and  many  of  them  are  outside  of  the  range  covered  by  the 
technical  journals — between  the  three-fool  stone  < > t"  the  car- 
foundry  and  the  tiny  wheels  used  by  the  demist  there  are 
some  100,000  sizes,  shapes  and  grades  of  Carborundum 
wheels,  and  the  company  keepe  i  staff  of  experts  busy  all  the 
lime  solving  new  grinding  problems.  Hut .  outside  of  thisv 
the  general  advertising  of  the  company  has  developed  au 
enormous  use  for  its  product  in  connection  with  the  little 
matters  of  household  and  personal  service,  such  as  ra/.or- 
hones.  knife-sharpeners,  and  similar  small  ware — new  fields 
for  its  use  and  newer  methods  of  use  in  the  older  fields  are 
constantly  being  developed  througft  it  being  made  available 
for  wider  application  by  the  new  system  of  exploitation. 

The  admirable  work  of  the  Keen-Kutter  advertising  by 
the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  further 
illustration  of  this  direct  development  of  trade  in  a  line  that 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  only  in  place  in  a  trade  journal. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  gradual  tendency  to  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  jobber  and  either  deal  directly  with  the  purchasing 
public  or  else  to  use  the  general  advertising  to  create  public 
demand  through  the  local  dealer.  The  potentialities  in  that 
direction  are  innumerable  hut  the  realizations  arc  wry  lew. 
and  the  comment  applies  not  only  to  the  broader  channels 
for  trade  that  lie  unused  hut  to  the  manner  of  presentation 
in  many  that  may  fairly  he  considered  standard  lin<s.  The 
advertising  that  may  he  considered  to  adequately  grasp  and 
utilize  the  possibilities  of  its  subject  is  still  pitifully  small  in 
amount  ;i-  compared  with  the  mediocre  mass  that  so  waste- 
fully  misuses  space  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  Such 
as  there  are  stand  out  like  refreshingly  green  oases  in  an  arid 
desert  of  pointless  verbiage  and  misfit  illustration. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Wing,  president  of  the  .1.  K.  Wing 
vV     Bros.     Seed     Co..     returned     to      Ohio,      in      the    eighties, 

after  a  ranching   experience    in    I'tah,   one    thing    thai    he 

brought  back  with  him  was  a  lively  faith  in  the  value  of  the 
alfalfa  plant.  He  began  to  experiment  with  it  to  learn  how 
the  plant    was  affected   by  a   new  soil   and  climate.      His  ex- 


periments  turned  oul  ><»  well  that  he  begin  i«»  fcnunpel  the 
praises  of  alfalfa  in  the  farm  press  and  there  was  ■  resultant 
aftermath  of  letters  by  the  hundred  from  farmers  who  wanted 
to  know  more  about  it.  There  was  n<>  printed  matter  upon 
the  subject  so  thai  the  labor  of  answering  all  these  queries  by 
mail  soon  became  onerons  as  well  as  expensive.      The  first 

alfalfa  Beed  offered  for  sale  was  intended  to  meet  thi>  expense. 

hut  the  continuing  demands  for  the  seed  soon  demonstrated 
that  there  were  commercial  possibilities  in  the  thing  worth 

cultivating;  so  they  advertised  it — and  that  was  the  first  entry 

of  alfalfa  into  the  commercial  market.  It  grew  in  favor 
rapidly  and  for  several  years  past  the  business  has,  each  year, 

doubled  or  trebled   the  previous  annual   record   and  alfalfa   is 

no  longer  a  novelty  hut  a  standard  product 

Not  I'm-  si*r*»  tahle  sail  was  classed,  without  serious  ques- 
tion, among  the  advertising  impossibilities.  The  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt  Company,  of  St.  Clair,  Mich., — the  makers  of 
••Shaker  Salt" — accepted  that  classification,  much  as  they 
would  have  liked  to  change  it.  Their  view  seemed  to  he  con- 
firmed when  a  strenuous  effort  with  what  appeared  t«>  he  a 
well-planned     compaign     proved     utterly    fruitless.      lint,   one 

•  lay,  along  came  a  gentleman  who  not  only  had  new 
ideas,  but  a  new  way  of  putting  them.  Their  advertising  am- 
bitions revived;  it  began  to  seem  not  so  impossible,  after  all. 
to  popularize  their  product,  even  though  it  did  involve  asking 
people  to  pay  ten  cents  for  the  same  quantity  of  salt  that 
could  h«  procured  for  two  cent-  from  an)  grocer!    They  had 

firm   faith  in  the  \alue  of  theiT  product  and  the  siren  BODg  of 

the  Btranger  wai  most  eneoun  Accordingly,  they  de- 

cided to  give  it  another  trial.  The  promises  of  the  advertis- 
ing manager  were  fulfilled:  their  hopes  were  realised  ami. 
id  four  months'  time,  the  snappy,  well-worded,  attractive 
advertising  had  resulted  in  a  •'.'•  per  cent  increase  of  business! 

•'Shaker   Salt"   had    been    lifted,    for   good,     from     among     the 

advertising  impossibilities ! 

The  Automobile  industry  rank-  highly  among  the  most 
extensive  and  ine  and  newspaper  advei 


of  the  day,  yet  the  entire  history  of  the  American  Automobile 
spans  Lees  than  a  dozen  years,  bui  it  lb  as  full  oi  surprises  as 
a  fairy-tale  and  its  most  ootable  development  has  been  con- 
eiirrent  with  tlie  strenuous  advertising  of  the  past  few  years! 
Quite  as  phenomenal  is  the  Phonograph  industry,  in  its 
relatively  recent  origin  and  enormous  development.  The  col- 
lective product  of  the  National  (Edison)  Phonograph  Cost: 
pany,  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  and  the  Colum- 
bia Phonograph  Company  lnis  an  established  value  beyond 
computation  for  social,  business  and  scientific  purposes.  It 
brings  t<>  the  poorest  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  the  most  re- 
nowned singers  and  instrumental  artists  of  our  day:  presen- 
ilis for  the  delighted  appreciation  of  the  music-lovers  and  the 
students  of  future  ages  the  veritable  impassioned  enuncia- 
tion and  flowing  cadences  with  which  they  have  thrilled  our 
emotions  in  a  manner  that  no  written  description  could  ever 
adequately  convey.  To  generations  yet  to  come  it  will  carry 
the  actual  intonation  and  little  tricks  of  pause  or  emphasis 
by  which  the  most  noted  orators  of  our  time  give  a  vivid  f< un- 
to their  speech  that  no  printed  copy  could  ever  enable  them 
i<»  realize.  It  records  for  the  type-writer  the  dictation  of  her 
busy  employer.  It  is  being  used  to  take  accurate  notes  of  the 
chippering  talk  of  the  "bandar-log,"  as  an  aid  in  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  theory  that  the  monkeys  and  other 
animals  can  communicate  their  thoughts  and  emo'tions  by  a 
form  i)['  speech,  and  Ex-President  Koosevelt's  hunting  trip 
into  Africa  is  to  carry  an  elaborate  equipment  especially 
devised  to  record  sounds  incident  to  the  capture  or  killing 
of  the  various  wild  animals  he  expects  to  encounter.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  a  product  of  such  unquestionable  value 
in  -ikIi  multifarious  ways  should  rapidly  take  high  rank 
among  the  Leading  industries  and  that  its  advertising  is 
among  the  most  note-worthy  of  the  time.  The  Telephone 
is  another  industry  which  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  telephone  advertising  of  the  past  year  or  two  has  been 
quite  voluminous  and  especially  well  done. 


CHAPTBB  13. 
The  Classified  ^dvhbtiseme*  i. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  successful  exceptions  to  the 
rule  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter  arc  national  adver- 
-  is  not  a  reason  for  assuming  thai  Buccese  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  elaborate  display  <>r  profuse  ose  of  space. 
The  primary  essentia]  for  a  successful  advertisement  is  that 
it  shall  have  something  to  say  worth  saying  and  shall  say  it 
in  a  clear,  simple,  forceful  way.  That  is  the  sort  of  adver- 
tising that  accomplishes  results — and  it  is  just  therein  thai  bo 
few   conspicuously  shine  and  BO  many  miserably  fall  down! 

No-one  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  advertising 

matters  will  question  the  importance  of  space  as  an  adver- 
tising feature  of  material  value  hut  that  Bpace  is,  after  all, 
a  relatively  minor  factor  i>  evidenced  by  the  nieiii  phenome- 
nal growth  of  Classified  Advertising.  It  is  now  getting  bo 
that  it  covers  every  conceivable  Bubject,  yet  it  is  com- 
pression carried  to  the  limit.  Hue  man  who  has  a  \c\  posi- 
tive conviction  that  forcefully  put  Bubjeci  matter  can.  under 

certain  condition.-..  ••Carry  the    MeSSSgi     to  Garcia"   in   a   little 

advertisement  jusi  as  well  as  a  big  our  is  \ir.  John  I-  Sil- 
ber.  Mi-  case  is  of  a  different  kind  to  the  others  referred 
to  hut   i-.  nevertheless,  of  interest   in  this  connection       He 

Used    a    wanl-adverli-eiiient    i.»   gel    him   out    of   jail!      Il    WSJ 

:i  "on, •-inch,  single,  l  t.'".  and  ii  did  the  business.     Tin- 

copy  of   it  : — 

w  \vn.i>     fonug  man   In  j:iii   wtntM  out: 
Bugfestioni  -oii.-im.i  thai   might   resuM   in  un 
mediate    release;     want*    |m>Wh    u«Mn«ss    who 
irrote  "Stone Walli  i>"  Not  ;<  Prison  Make,  nor 

In. n    Hnrs    .1    <  •.■IL'.•.■■      AuMless    .Ion  \    I..    Sn  ill  i:. 

Kaj  I  tamtj  Ji  I,  Ken  kirk,  <  Oklahoma. 

-i 


In  May,  l!><>^.  Silber  was  imprisoned  in  Kay  County 
(Oklahoma)  Jail  upon  a  charge  of  blowing  out  the  light  of 

■  railway  switch.  During  this  time  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
published  in  Oklahoma  City,  offered  a  three-dollar  prize  for 
the  nmst  original  want-advertisement  for   the  nexl    Sunday 

issue.  Sillier,  not  really  thinking  of  any  other  probable  result 
than  a  possibility  of  the  prize,  sent  in  the  above-quoted  copy. 
It  was  awarded  the  prize  and  also  excited  so  much  interest 
that  a  public  agitation  led  to  the  matter  of  his  conviction 
being  enquired  into  by  the  County  Attorney.  It  presently  be- 
gan to  appear  that  then'  had  been  a  serious  mis-carriage  of 
justice  and  that  Silber's  conviction  had  been  really  due  to  the 
personal  spite  of  the  City  Marshal  who  had  arrested  him. 
The  enquiry  resulted  in  Silber  being  released  and  the  per- 
jured City  Marshal  reaping  a  most  embarrassing  aftermath. 
Be3  like  Silber,  is  profoundly  impressed  with  a  conviction 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  pointedly-written  want-advertisement. 

Quite  as  pointed  and  explicit  was  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Trudel,  marshal  of  Bed  Jacket,  Mich.  He  was 
solicited  to  purchase  a  space  in  a  special  issue  of  his  Local 
paper  and  readily  complied,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  as  he  had  paid  for  the  space  he  might  just  as  well 
ose  it.  he  was  perplexed.  After  strenuous  effort  and  much 
cogitation  he  evolved  the  following : — 

"If  you  want  to  be  arrested  call  on  Joseph 
Trudel,  or  telephone  418,  one  ring." 

Now,  there  are  no  frills  about  that.  It  absolutely  complies 
with  the  conditions  that  were  once  laid  down  for  the  ideal 
advertisement — "Have  something  to  say — say  it — stop!"  It 
may  he  questioned,  however,  if  it  resulted  in  any  especially 
pressing  rush  of  business. 

A  <m< --inch  advertisement  was  the  turning  point,  also,  in 
th«  fortunes  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Anderson,  of  the  Rock  Hill  Buggy 
Company.  Twenty  years  ago  M  r.  Anderson — till  (hen  en- 
gaged in  the  printing  business — became  possessed  of  a  black- 
smith's shop  at  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  ;  then  nothing  but  a  sleepy, 
straggling  little  southern  village  and  with  no  apparent  pros- 
es 


of  ever  attaining  to  anything  more.  The  plant  con- 
sisted of  .1  few  tools  and  implements  for  repairing  wagons 
and  ox-carts  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  entire  outfit  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  dollars!  II*'  Looked  it  over,  doubtfully — 
he  had  never  encountered  such  a  proposition  before  and  he 
was,  for  a  while  sorely  at  a  loss.  But.  though  he  lacked 
knowledge  he  did  not  lack  nerve — moreover  he  was  pushed  by 
b  og  need,  bo  he  donned  his  overalls  and  "buckled  to." 
il  -  early  work  was  uncouth  bu1  durable.  His  stinted  means 
hampered  him  sorely — one  day,  for  instance  he  had  to  bor- 
>12.00  to  meet  a  $16.00  pay-roll ;  paid  $10.00  out  of  it  to 
one  man  and  then  borrowed  *!.<»<>  hack  from  him  to  help  pay 
otf  the  other — hut  his  Farmer  customers  were  satisfied  with 
his  work  and  his  trade  grew.  Presently  there  came  a  dull 
spell  and,  just  to  keep  things  moving,  he  l milt  a  buggy.  It' 
sold  readily  and  he  built  more. 

One  day  be  was  called  up.m  by  a  representative  of  a 
weekly  publication,  who  persuaded  him  to  invest  $10.00  in 
a  one-inch  space,  to  run  three  months.    Thai  one-inch  advert 

tisement.  which  was  destined  to  bring  fortune  to  him  and  rev- 
olutionize Bock  Bill,  was  a  -imply  worded  statement  that  he 
would  furnish  a  hand-made  buggy  which  would  look  well,  run 
well  and  wear  well   for  $10.00  less  than  I  similar  vehicle  could 

he    bought    for   elsewhere.     It  brought   him,  the  following 
week,  a  request   from  as  adjoining  Btate  for  an  illustrated 
catalogue.     He  was  -«»  little  prepared  for  doing  business  at 
range  that  this  bothered  him.  hut  not   for  long.      He 
found  that  a  neighbor  had  recently  received  a  carriage  cata- 
he  borrowed  it,  cut  out  a  picture    that    measurably 
Milled  the  Btyle  of  buggy  he  was  making,  and  mailed  it 
to  the  prospective  customer.     It  got  il rder  and  other  or- 
ders followed.     Now   be  tends  buggies  all  over  the  country 
and  the  Rock  Hill  Buggj  Company   has   not    only   brought 

wealth  lo  Mr.  Anderson  hut  ha-  been  a  prim.-  factor  m  trans- 
forming Rock  Hill  into  the  busy  and  flourishing  little  city 
it  i-  to-di 


CHAPTER  11. 
The  "Human  [ntebest"  Featube. 

The  onreaped  fields  for  advertising  effori  are  multifari- 
ous. <)n<-  of  the  mosl  promising,  and  most  neglected,  is  thai 
of  the  raw  materials  from  which  most  manufactured  prod- 
acts  arc  made,  as  well  as  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
There  is  hardly  any  line  of  goods — as  a  matter  of  tact,  I 
doul)t  if  there  is  any — concerning  which  there  is  not  a  per- 
fecl  fund  of  interesting  data  available  for  advertising  pur- 
-  which  is  utterly  ignored.  People  take  many  things  on 
trust— as  a  general  thing  because  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves— but  their  interest  can  always  be  attracted  and  their 
faith  iti  a  product  made  firmer  by  letting  them  know  how 
flu-  result  is  obtained.  At  an  industrial  exposition  the  work- 
ing exhibits  are  always  sure  of  a  deeply  interested  throng  of 
observers.  A  woman  will  admiringly  pause  at  an  attract- 
ively displayed  exhihit  of  gloves  or  laces  hut  she  will  linger 
and  gaze  even  more  attentively  at  the  group  of  workers  who 
are    demonstrating    how    the    goods    are    made.       The    exhihit 

was  probably  very  beautiful  hut  is.  after  all.  only  a  replica 

of  what  she  can  see  any  day  at  her  favorite  dry-goods  store, 
hut  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  show-  is  what  she  will 
remember  mosl  clearly  and  will  talk  aboul  over  the  tea-cups. 
Whatever  her  experience  with  other  makes  of  gloves  or  laces 
may  have  been  the  particular  brand  that  she  saw  in  the  mak- 
ing is  apt  to  be  lodged  in  her  memory  for  all  time.  Note 
how   inevitably   an    intent    throng   will   gather   in    front     of    a 
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store  window    in  which  Bome  simple  manufacturing  pn 

ng  conducted.  Whether  it  be  cigars  or  cookies  or  wil- 
low baskets  the  worker  is  always  sore  of  an  attentiv  \  audi- 
ence 

Inspired  probably  by  a  partial  comprehension  of  this 
feeling  a  Milwaukee  piano-maker  recently  devoted  a  large 
window  t<»  a  carefully  arranged  display  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  piano.  1  > 1 1 1  there  he  -topped,  and  so  fell  short  of  the  pos- 
sihilities  before  him — there  was  nothing  whatever  to  impress 
upon  the  observer  the  good  qualities  of  the  piano.  Even  as 
it  was  the  exhibit  caused  much  comment,  though  the  com- 
ment was  principally  upon  the  remarkable  Dumber  of  parts. 
Imt  the  attention  attracted — though  in  this  case  it  was  wasted 
— proved  how  easily  possible  it   is  to  play  upon  this    ever- 

nt  interest  to  g 1  advertising  advantage.    An  excellent 

illustration  of  a  correcl  application  of  this  method  is  given 
in  the  Regal  shoe  advertising.  In  many  of  their  printed  an- 
nouncements ami  by  examples  in  their  numerous  show  win- 
dow- they  make  free  use  of  a  shoe  bswu  in  half  to  demonstrate 
the  quality  of  material  and  method  of  construction — and  the 
er  i-  never  permitted  to  forge!  thai  it  is  the  Regal  Shoe 

that    OS   sees  dissected. 

-  .  also,  with  regard  to  materials.  Take  Purs,  for  in- 
stance. Think  of  the  magnificent  Fund  of  interesting  data 
they  furnish.  Vet  there  are,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
only  two  men  in  the  country  ;i  Furrier  in  Ww  York  and 
another  in  Detroit  who  make  any  systematic  attempt  to 
utilize  them.  Their  advertisements  nol  only  tell  yon  that 
they  have  fur  goods  and  garments  foT  -ale  hut  they  incor- 
porate, every   once   in   i    while,  all    kinds  of  chatty   little 

DOtefl    ahout     the    original     -kin-:     where     they     come     from; 

ihe\   are  obtained  and   how    they  are  treated.     There 

..ait    the    Beaver ;    the    Bear ;    the    m  ink ;    the 

etc.;    the   qualities   of    the    various    kinds   <»f    -km; 

how    ihe\    are    prepared  and  why   one  kind  of   -km  is  bet- 

ter  suited  for  certain  wearing  purposes  than  others.    Now, 

that  i-  Lr"<»d  sdvertising;  for  the  reason  given  it  is  distinct- 


ml  in  just  the  way  that  it  should  be  to  enlist  the  approv- 

1 1 ti-iit i«m  of  the  possible  purchaser,     No-one  who  is,  or 

is  likely  to  be,  interested  in  Furs  can  read  those  advertise* 

mente  without  being  inevitably  and   favorably  reminded  of 

the  advertiser,  whenever  Furs  happen  to  be  in  question. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  manufacturers  of  materials 
which  arc  made  up  by  others.  The  Textile  industries  num- 
ber more  employees  than  any  other  manufacturing  interest 
in  the  conntry.  In  value  they  rank  third,  only  being  sur- 
I  by  iron  and  steel  and  the  food  products.  Their  goods 
are  in  universal  demand,  yet  nearly  all  of  them  go  out  on  the 
market  utterly  lacking  all  means  of  identity  for  the  buyer. 
When  a  woman  enters  a  dry-goods  store  sbe  may  bo  intent 
upon  buying  some  kind  of  material  that  is  sold  by  the  yard 
but  not  one  time  in  a  thousand  has  the  manufacturer  of  the 
shirting,  dress-stuff,  lining  or  carpeting  that  she  is  seeking 
primed  Ikt  with  any  reason  for  asking  for  his  especial  line 
of  goods. 

Suppose  that  some  muslin  manufacturer  should — ignor- 
ing the  hitherto  cramping  conventionality  of  trade  precedent 
— decide  to  tell  the  housewife  something  of  his  goods.  Of 
course,  the  main  purport  of  his  advertising4  would  be  to  im- 
press her  with  the  conviction  that  his  particular  brand  of 
muslin  was  the  finest  ever  made,  but  how  well  that  impres- 
sion could  be  conveyed  and  inferentially  strengthened  by  use 
of  the  various  points  of  the  manufacturing  story;  the  fibre 
used;  where  the  best  quality  of  fibre  is  grown  and  how  it  is 
gathered;  how  ii  reaches  the  mills  and  the  various  stages 
through  which  it  passes  until  it  reaches  marketable  form  as 
a  finished  product.  Ami  every  instalment  of  the  story  would 
so  connect  the  name  and  trade-mark  in  her  memory  with  the 
merit  oi  the  goods — its  strength,  fineness,  durability,  and  so 
on — that  for  her.  h,encefqrth,  there  would  be  only  one  kind 
of. muslin  worth  asking  for. 

Ami  the  work  would  not  stop  there.  The  manufacturers 
of  shirts,  corset-covers,  and  the  multitudinous  other  forms 
of  muslin  goods  would   find  the  advertised  standing  of  the 


st; 


material  from  which  their  goods  are  made  too  valuable  a 
business  aid  in  marketing  their  product  to  neglect  it;  and 
the  retailer,  in  his  turn,  would  find  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  it   known  thai   the  muslin  goods  he  was  offering  were 

mad*'  from  the  well-known  product  of  the  So-and-so  Mills. 
II  his  advertisements  read  that  way  now-  they  would  talk  an 
unknown  language  to  most  of  his  readers.  Xot  one  in  a 
thousand  of  them  know  of  any  especial  reason  for  asking  for 
on.'  make  rather  than  another — not  because  there  are  not 
plenty  of  reasons  that  could  he  urged  for  such  a  preference 
hut  because  tin-  manufacturers  seem  to  be  oblivious   of   the 

magnificent  opportunity  thai  i>  awaiting  the  f] rst  uiiu  with 
- ighl  and  energy  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
Bnglish  Woolen  Mills  Co.  has  made  some  effort  to  push  their 
wool.-ns  along  this  line,  and  just  lately  "Economy  Linen"  is 
being  heard  from,  hut  beyond  these  most  of  the  Held  is  barren 

.it  is  a  large  field  and  a  rich  one. 
The  Life  Insurance  Companies  have  received  a  lot  of  free 
advertising  during  the  past  few  years  that  they  would,  pre- 
sumably, have  preferred  omitted  hut  they  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, have  taken  some  useful  lessons  from  it  for  their 
own  publicity  work,  most  of  which  is,  even  yet.  curiously  in- 
adequate. It  seems  to  range,  as  a  rule,  from  glittering  gen- 
eralities at  one  end  of  the  Hue  t<>  repellingly  dry  statistical 
tabulations  at  the  other.  Between  the  two  extremes  there 
is  a  wide  middle  ground  which  could,  it  would  seem,  be  prof- 
itably filled  with  "human  interest"  Btories,  illustrating  the 
benefit-  of  life  insurance  by  specified  instances,  When  one 
is  seeking  to  make  a  persona]  impression  one  concrete  ex- 
ample is  wo,th  more  than  a  bundled  theoretical  arguments. 
Hone  criticism  justly  applies  to  Fire  and  Burglar  insur- 
lt  is  this  \erv  quality  of  human  interest  thai  news- 
paper-men consider  the  m<>-t  valuable  feature  of  i  newspaper 
story  ami  it  i-.  or  should  be,  jusi  as  valuable  in  advertic 

•  .-iii  to  have  a  clearer  conception  of  this  than  the 
proprietoTi  of  the  patent  medicines.  'The  advertising  for  the 
larious  mil.  powder  and  bottled  remedies  always  plays  upon 


the  testimonials  and  such  simitar  matter  as  is  likely  to  appeal 
to  this  personal  phase  of  human  nature.  Their  maimer  of 
doing  it  is  Frequently  repulsive  and  sometimes  ghastly  hut 
ii  is  unquestionably  effective  and  though'  the  manner  is  im; 
generally  desirable  the  principle  is  sound  and  is  susceptible 
of  effective  application  upon  a  much  wider  scale  than  is  yet 
used. 

'lucre  arc.  however,  numerous  variations  wherein  the 
same  principle  is  applied  in  a  much  more  pleasing  manner. 
The  California  Fig-Syfup  advertising  is  always  refined  in 
tone  and  attractively  presented;  while  the  pretty  baby 
motive  never  fails  of  its  catchy  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
when  it  is  \\<vi]  as  cleverly  and  tastefully  as  is  done  in  the 
advertising  of  Mermen's  Talcum  Powder  or  MellinV  Food. 
both  of  which  are  especially  note-worthy  illustrations  of  the 
more  pleasing  possibilities  of  the  method  the  Patent  Medicine 
men  use  so  effectively.  The  Mermen  advertising,  by  the  way. 
list  s  the  principle  in  a  two-fold  way,  for  it  always  strongly 
features  the  portrait  of  the  advertiser:  a  method  which  is 
most  systematically  and  effectively  used  in  connection  with 
Douglas'  Shoes,  Major's  Cement,  and  several  other  lines  of 
acknowledged  standing.  Tom  Murray,  of  Chicago,  initi- 
ated a  whimsical  departure  from  precedent  by  using  a  pic- 
ture of  the  hack  of  his  head  instead  of  the  usual  front  view, 
hut  then  Tom  Murray  is — in  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  ad- 
vert ising  -units — a  law  unto  himself.  It  is  the  shrewd 
recognition  of  the  "human  interest"  principle  that  gives 
point  to  the  picture  \ty  his  well-known  request  to  "Meet  me 
face  to  face." 

What  has  been  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
advertisements  ever  written  was  framed  by  a  man  who  was 
utterly  Lacking  in  any  form  of  advertising  experience,  but  he 
knew  human  nature  and  he  made  a  "ten-strike"  in  his  first 
call  to  the  women  he  was  seeking  to  interest.  He  had  per- 
fected something  that  he  thought  should  appeal  to  every 
mother,  hut  his  advertising  had  to  be  "intensive"  to  the  last 
degree,   for  he  had  no  means  and  the  payment  for  the  first 
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insertion  was  only  Becured  by  pawning  his  rick  wife's  ring 
His  copy  Btarted  oft  with: — "Mothers,  ten  cents  may  save 
your  baby's  life!"  And  tin-  mothers  responded,  for  thai 
opening  struck  the  "human  interest"  note,  full  and  Btrong! 
One  Btriking  instance  in  which  this  "human  interest" 
featnre  is  strongly  played  up  i>  afforded  by  the  "X-Ray  Stove 
Polish"  advertising.  It  \\as  first  placed  u f »< >n  the  market 
about  eight  years  ago  and  the  first  year's  Bale  amounted  to 
300,000  packages.  The  Bubsequent  increase  has  been  rapid 
ami  the  Bales  now  amount  t«>  about  13,000,000  pac 
yearly.     The  firm  of    Lamont,  Corliss  ;m«l  Company    lavs 

especial  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  its  product  is  "Non- 
Exploaive  and  ^on-Inflammable."  It  seema  that  some  forms 
<>!'  Stove  Polish  have  naphtha  or  benzine  for  a  base  and  that 
many  s.-ridiis.  and  sometimes  fatal,  accidents  result  from  the 
;  such  inflammable  material.  Such  cases  are  carefully 
and  systematically  collated  for  re-production  in  a  booklet 
bearing  the  striking  title  of  "The  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents." It  can  hardly  he  classed  as  pleasing  reading  hut  as 
an  example  of  forcibly  impressive  and  logical  argument    it 

can  hardly  he  excelled.  All  the  other  and  more  usual  rea- 
sons for  choosing  this  or  that  kind  of  Stove  Polish  instead 
me  <»ther — brilliancy,  la>tin,Lr  polish,  etc.— fade  into  in- 
significance; and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  house-keeper  ever  sees 
that     booklet     without    receiving   a    lasting    impression    of 

\""  ;i-  one  n\'  the  meritorious  <|iialities  of  that   particular 

form  of  polish. 


CHAPTEB  iv 

The  Neglected  Possibilities. 

There  is  hardly  any  phase  of  human  effort — industrial, 
commercial,  or  scientific — in  which  one  is  not  daily  con- 
fronted  with  splendid  advertising  opportunities  that  are 
most  lamentably  aeglected  or  ignored.  Canned  goods — meat, 
fish,  vegetables,  soups,  fruit,  etc., — offer  an  almost  illimitable 
territory  for  such  work.  Some  of  them  are  advertised  well: 
a  Dumber  of  them  profusely  and  extensively;  but  much  the 
larger  portion  of  such  advertising  is  banal  in  the  extreme, 
while  many  of  the  manufacturers  seem  to  rely  wholly  upon 
the  jobber  and  dealer  and  do  not  apparently  concern  them- 

-  at  all  with  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  creation 
of  any  larger  public  demand  by  their  own  efforts.  Upon  the 
-helves  of  almost  any  grocery  or  delicatessen  store  one  can 
find  packages — bottled,  canned,  or  carton  goods — of  foods, 
pickles,  preserves,  condiments,  etc.,  which  are  popular  within 
a   certain   circumscribed   territory    but  are  utterly  unknown 

ad  it.  though  they  possess  every  meritorious  requisite  for 
Buccesfl  in  the  Larger  field. 

Mr.  Loft — now  known  as  the  Candy  ^Millionaire  of  New 
York — is  one  man  who  had  such  a  line.  He  made  candies 
that  wen-  Locally  of  established  repute  but  were  not  known 
elsewhere.  He  knew  that  his  wares  Mould  command  a  wider 
market  if  he  could  only  attain  it.  So  lie  advertised.  At 
t*n>t  his  advertising  fell  Hat  hut  he  pluckily  persevered  and 

ook  pains  to  tell  people  not  only  that  his  candies  were 

g 1  hut  why  they  were  good.     Presently  it  began  to  tell — 

there  WBB  :i  slight    increase;  then  a   larger  one.     He  kept    up 
the  advertising  and   the   increase  continued   and  grew.      Lasl 


the  littl"  neighborhood  trade  had  s<>  developed  th.it  there 
was  a  turn-over  of  more  than  a  million  dollars! 

A  Btiei  of  Chewing  Gum  soils  for  a  cent.  Half  of  that 
cenl  i-  profit  for  the  retailer  and  the  jobber  gets  his  share 
<>ut  of  the  balance.  There  does  not  seem  ;<>  be  much  Left  for 
the  manufacturer,  does  there?  About  seventeen  years  ago 
.Mr.  Win.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Btarted  making  Chewing  Gum.  Efe 
had  a  groaa  capital  of  $32.00.  Not  another  cent  from  any 
outside  source  has  been  put  into  the  business  at  any  time, 
yd   from  thai  $32.00  basis  advertising  has  built  up  b  busi- 

•  ii.u  now  expends  about  $650,000  a  year  for  advertising 
purposes — last  year  tin-  business  increase  was  over  a  million 
dollar-  ! 

Paint — with  which  Alabastine  may  properly  be  classed — 
has  been  exploited  during  the  last  few  years  in  a  aeries  of 
logical,  business-like,  ••reason  why"  talks  that  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  general  excellence.     Lumber  i-  a  sul>- 

. rimmed  with  splendid  advertising  opportunities  but  it 
has  only  been  nibbled  at  in  the  most  perfunctory  way.     Even 

Furniture  manufacturers,  Borne  of  whom  are  generous 
and  persistent  advertisers,  Beem  to  think  that  the  Lumber  they 
use  is  fully  dealt  with  by  a  cursory  mention  of  "Curly  Birch" 
or  "Quarter-Sawed  Oak"— the  son  of  technical  term  which 
is  equivalent  to  Sanskrit  to  the  average  buyer  at  retail.    A 

in  point  was  recently  furnished  by  the  receipt  of  a  fur- 
niture  batalogue  which  was  exceptionally  well  printed  but  the 
matter  and  its  arrangement  were  of  the  moat  conventionally 
Common-place  description.  As  a  booklet  it  was  superb;  as 
a  catalogue  it  was  ;i  grotesquely  pitiful  waste  of  money.  In 
one  section  were  several  exceedingly  beautiful  illustrations 
of  Hue  panel-work  and  fittings,  and  the  curtly  characterless 
descriptive  matter  mentioned  that   they  were  of  "Amboyna 

w I." 

v.u.  Iimw  man)  of  the  purchasing  public,  for  whom  this 
was  intended,  know   anything  about   the  characteristic 
■  >\   \mho\na  Wood?    Just  think  of  how  the  descrip- 
tion -•;   tii««--  Amhoyna  fittingi  could  have  been  led  Up  to 

'.•I 


and  interwoven  with  some  data  about  the  materia] — its 
habitat  in  Africa,  the  peculiar  superstitions  which  inspire  the 
reluctance  of  the  natives  to  eui  down  or  injure  the  mvc:  the 
unusual  difficulties  which  u>e<l  to  attend  its  transit  to  the 
coast  for  Bhipment,  its  strange  grain  and  the  freakish  mark- 
ings which  sometimes  prompt  the  men  who  work  it  to  Bave 
Bhavings  and  fragments  and  spend  hours  of  their  leisure  time 
tracing  landscapes,  portraits,  animals,  and  every  imaginable 
kind  of  <>dd  figure  in  the  "picture-gallery  wood,''  as  some  of 
them  call  it.  Now.  this  particular  data  is  not  of  the  kind 
that  would  count  for  much  in  the  selling  of  ;i  cabinet  or  side- 
board hut  Amboyna  is  not  the  kind  of  wood  that  is  used  for 
cabinets  or  side-hoards,  the  freakish  nature  of  the  grain 
making  it  more  valuable  for  panel-work  and  certain  forms 
•  »f  decorative  use.  In  that  connection  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  some  data  of  this  kind  could  have  been  profitably  \\>r^\ 
to  add  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  some  prospective  customer 
which  would  certainly  never  be  inspired  by  the  curt  use  of 
a  meaningless  name  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them 
had  ever  heard  of?  There  arc  heaps  of  such  material  among 
the  commoner  woods — why  is  it  never  used? 

In  connection  with  Silver  Ware  we  inevitably  think  of 
Gorham,  "18 !•  Rogers  Bros/'  (The  Meriden  Britannia  Co., 
now  incorporated  in  the  International  Silver  Company)  and 
the  "Oneida  Community"  goods — there  are  plenty  of  other 
makers,  but  who  are  they  and  where?  Think  of  what  splendid 
advertising  material  there  is  in  Jewelry,  but  the  firms  nation- 
ally known  are  very  few — Tiffany,  Reed  and  Barton,  Baird- 
\oith.  Loftis  Bros,  and  —  well,  are  there  any  others?  There 
i-  not  a  town  of  any  size  in  the  country  thai  has  not  one  or 
more  dealers  in  Oriental  Goods  and  Curios,  but  who  other 
than  Vanlinc  is  known  outside  of  his  own  community? 
There  is  a  linn  in  New  Mexico  (Francis  B.  Lester  Co..  of 
Mesilla  Park)  that  occupies  a  similarly  pre-eminent  position 
with  regard  to  Indian  and  Mexican  curios.  Soaps,  Shoes, 
and  Breakfast   Foods  are  always  in  prominent  evidence 


with  some  of  the  most  consistently  clever  advertising  of  the 
day. 

Book  advertising  is  surprisingly  uneven  in  quality,  yet  it 
would  seem  as  it*  do  better  opportunity  for  consistently  ef- 
fective w<>rk  could  be  desired  than  book  announcements  offer. 
irative   Pottery  is  well   advertised,  though   in  a  limited 
ee,  bu1  the  fine  advertising  field  afforded  by  china  and 
Glas — especially  Cut  Glass — is  lamentably  barren,  outside  of 

the  tasteful  "iahhev"  advertising. 

Toilel  accessories  are  presented  to  our  attention  rery 
fully,  Imt.  in  the  main,  rather  feebly — as  a  genera]  thing  they 
seem  to  rely  more  upon  pretty  phrases  and  purposeless  pic- 
tures than  Belling  points.  There  are,  however,  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  among  which  the  Sanitol  advertising  is  conspicu- 
ously abli  98ive  and  well-planned.  The  linn,  hv  the 
May.  is  only  ten  years  old  and  is  based  upon  the  co-operative, 
profit-sharing  plan.    The  last  annual  report  of  Mr.  Herman 

Luyties — founder  and  president  of  The  Sanitol  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  Company-— contains  a  passage  so  happily  per- 
tinent to  the  theme  of  this  honk  and  so  tersely  apt  in  its  com- 
parison of  former  and  modern  advertising  methods  that  no 
excuse  is  needed  for  quoting  it: — 

"tails  company  lias  grown  t<»  proportions  never  dreamed 
of  when  we  organised  the  company  ten  years  ago.  Rapid 
growth  demands  new  methods  <»t  operation,  ami  plans 
which  were  thought  adequate  then  have  outgrown  their 
usefulness,  New  conditions  must  be  met.  and  the  large 
business  thai  Is  coming  t..  ns  must  be  taken  care  of, 

Formerly  our  plan  was  with  small  capital  to  secure 
i  profits  from  small  sales,  with  practically  no  adver 
Using  or  sales  force.  Modern  business  methods  and  com« 
petition  demand  and  have  forced  on  as  extensive  advertis 
Ing,  ;i  larger  capital,  and  n  large  sales  force  in  order  t<» 
lecure  i  larger  buslne 

Hoi  a  advantage  of  the  manifold  oppor- 

tunities that  G  afford?     Even  apart  from  the  minor 

that  <<>uld  he  bo  effectively  \\>*<\  for  advert 
purposes  the  Grocers  handle  quite  a  number  of  staple  lines. 


such  as   Crystal    Domino  Sugar,    Kings  ford's  starch,    Gold 
Medal    Flour,    Heinz's   "5*3   Varieties.*'    Karo    Corn    Syrup, 

NabisCO  Wafers,  etc. — all  of  which  are  widely  advertised.  ;uid 

ral  of  them  with  exceptional  taste  and  ability.  In  every 
such  case  a  greal  pari  of  the  grocers  work  is  already  done 
for  him  and  the  general  advertising  offers  a  splendid  base 
f«»r  him  to  build  upon  at  relatively  small  cost,  but  lamentably 

of  them  Beem  to  realize  the  fact  or  care  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  In  the  East  there  are  several  trade-marked  brands 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  to  which  especial  attention  is 
called  by  timely  and  vigorous  newspaper  advertising,  and  the 
public  not  only  pays  more  for  "Clubhouse,"  "Supreme"*  or 
"Richelieu"  goods,  but  insists  upon  them.  There  was  a  superb 
object  lesson  furnished  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Thomas 
Martindale  &  Co.,  a  leading  grocery  firm  of  Philadelphia. 
They  had  been  doing  what  was  considered  a  satisfactory  trade 
in  a  certain  brand  of  Olive  Oil,  from  California.  The  firm 
was  induced,  in  1905,  to  enter  upon  a  special  advertising  cam- 
paign and  the  Olive  Oil  was  selected  as  its  subject.  A  series 
of  eight-inch  and  ten-inch  single  column  advertisements  was 
prepared  and  inserted  in  a  local  paper.  The  previous  sales  had 
a  mount  <-d  to  less  than  forty  bottles  a  month — when  the  smoke 
of  the  first  campaign  had  blown  away,  twenty  months  later, 
the  sales  had  jumped  to  the  astounding  total  of  38.760 
bottles! — a  124-fold  increase  in  a  line  that  was  simply  inci- 
dental to  the  general  store  campaign ! 

In  heating  apparatus  there  is  a  most  curious  difference — 
Radiators  are  generally  well  advertised,  with  the  talking 
points  well  brought  out,  but  most  of  the  Furnace  advertising 
i-  abominable.  The  accessories  of  dress  arc  generally  better 
advertised  for  men  than  women — notably  collars  and  hose. 
which  are  well  handled.  Just  think  of  the  multifarious  uses 
t«.  which  rubber  is  now  applied — and  think  of  how  little  is 
done  to  let  the  purchasing  public  know  how  many  useful 
form-  of  rubber  goods  there  are!  Goodyear  and  C.  J.  Bailey 
are  the  only  two  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  whose  names 
are  readily  recalled.    There  must  be  others  but  they  are  very 
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shy  about  Letting  it  be  known.      H  you  do  Bee    any    robber 

g Is  advertised  you  will  almost  certainly  be  told  something 

about  Para  Rubber.  To  1 1 1  *  -  average  reader  the  term  is 
meaningless.  How  manv  people  know  what  Para  Rubber 
means?  I  don't,  for  one — do  you?  Of  course,  one  could 
refer  to  an  encyclopedia,    but   the  advertiser  who  makes  it 

jsary  for  a  reader  to  refer  to  an  encyclopedia  to  find  out 
what  his  advertising  means  is  taking  long  chances.  Hotel 
advertising  is  another  field  wherein  then'  is  ample  room  for 
much  better  work  and  more  of  it.  Some  of  the  resort  hotels 
Bend  out  some  excellent  booklets,  but  why  is  it  that  so  few 
hotels  do  any  effective  local  advertising? 

In  this  connection  the  two  following  lists  are  pertinent. 
They  wen-  published  in  Ifahin's  Magazine  as  being  especially 
suitable  for  consideration  by  mail-order  dealers.  The  first 
list  was  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  business  manager  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews;  the  second  by  Mr.  Horace  Dumars,  of 
the  Ladies'  World:— 

••1.  A  family  1 1 1« -« 1  i* -i n«*  chest,  with  a  collection  of  reme- 
dies and  appliance*  proper  to  be  used  without  a  special 

doctor's   prescription.     The  remedies  to  he  selected   hy.   s:iy. 

three  physicians  of  national  reputation,  and  to  be  adver- 
tised as  being  their  selection. 

2,    a  wedding  present  list,    a  large  jeweler  of  the  Aral 

•■lass  oiiudit  to  extend  his  husiness  profitably  by  letting  up 

an    attractive    catalogue    and    description     of     live     hundred 

felicitous  suggestions  for  wedding  presents,  and  advertise 
the  same  the  rear  round 

.:.  inihreiias.  An  advertisement  offering  a  booklet 
showing  inn  description,  prices,  etc,  of  the  rarious  grades 
of  i  first  class  make  of  umbrellas  ought  to  do  well  In  the 

magazines. 

\  shoe  furnishings.  The  writer  bas  never  found  out 
nrhere  to  get  | i  shoe-strings  when  one  wants  them. 

I'.est    children's    luniks,   especially    lor   small   children. 

\  running  advertisement  In  all  the  decent  mailorder  publl- 

cntions  should  do  - 1  work  for  the  puhlishers  Of  the  really 

•  i  children's  Illustrated  hook-  (;jV,.  an  American  mother 
any  good  reason  to  believe  ■  particular  boos  SDtlOfh 

aiiy  desirable  tor  the  children  and  she  Is  going  to  have  It." 


••1.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  cornmeal  consumed  In 
tall,  winter  and  spring,  and  o  great  deal  more  would  be 

used  if  i pie  were  certain  that  they  were  getting  a  good 

brand.  Certain  kinds  of  cornmeal,  made  from  soft  coin. 
are  very  desirable,  whereas  much  cornmeal  that  is  con 
gained  is  made  from  the  hard,  flinty  corn  that   is  tit  only 

for   animal    feed.      A    very     tine    cornmeal     is     made     from 

Virginia  corn  ami  certain  kinds  of  Eastern-grown  corn. 
The  selection  of  a  good  cornmeal  and  the  putting  of  same 
in  packages  bearing  a  brand  that  is  made  known  through 
advertising  would  surely  result  in  large  sales. 

2.  Certain  brands  of  canned  fruits  could  be  advertised 
to  advantage,  as  very  large  quantities  of  fruits  in  this  form 
are  consumed.  A  large  numher  of  people  do  not  care  to  huy 
on  the  "hit  or  miss'  plan,  and  would  therefore  prefer  to 
pay  their  money  for  an  article  having  merit  and  being  well 
advertised.  The  same  can  be  said  of  various  brands  of 
canned  vegetables;  also  of  canned  fish,  oysters,  clams,  etc. 

3.  A  line  of  insurance  that  is  coming  into  general  favor 
is  that  of  burglar  insurance,  and  this,  if  well  advertised. 
could  he  built  up  into  a  very  extensive  business.  Next  to 
lire  the  burglar  bugaboo  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  up- 
permost in  the  average  person's  mind,  and  especially  at  the 
time  of  retiring  for  the  night,  or  when  all  persons  are  ab- 
sent from  the  house,  ami  it  is  left  to  the  mercies  of  the 
cracksman.  Any  matter  that  is  in  the  minds  of  people  so 
constantly  as  burglary  presents  a  good  field  for  advertising, 
and  the  placing  of  a  $1,000  or  $2,000  policy,  covering  losses 
by  burglars'  work,  would  tend  to  make  many  people  feel 
easy,  whereas  under  the  old  system  there  is  always  appre- 
hension of  trouble  when  every  one  is  away  from  the  house. 

4.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  advertising  in  raisins,  as 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  raisins,  dried  currants  and  vari- 
ous high-grade  dried  fruits  consumed.  The  tendency  of  the 
times  is  toward  packages  and  cleanliness,  and  as  people 
take  kindly  to  Other  lines  of  package  goods  they  -crtainly 
WOUld    to    these." 

.'•i-al  years  ago  the  advertising  of  Men's  Clothing  took 
a  new  turn,  ami  one  very  nnicli  tor  the  better.  The  old 
style  of  ultra  conventional  lav  figure  was  discarded  and  a 
more  natural,  life-like  s i \  1 « •  of  drawing  adopted.  The  im- 
provemenl  lias,  so  far  as  the  illustration  is  concerned,  con- 
tinued hut   in  other  respects  there  \s  >till  room  for  material 


betterment.  The  manufacturers  bestow  exceeding  eare  upon 
their  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  and  their  supple- 
mentary printed  matter  is  raperb,  but  they  Beem  to  consider 
thai  an  attractive  illustration  and  a  claim  for  "style"  is  all 
thai  is  needed  A  custom  tailor  will  always  lay  especial  - 
upon  the  skill  of  his  cutter — beyond  thai  all  is  emptiness. 
Why  <1<»  they  not  tell  as  something  about  the  goods  used  and 
the  methods  of  making?  The  average  man  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  t<»  1  >< >t ht-r  with  technical  details,  but 
if  the  advertising  matter  he  reads  would  occasionally  embody 
a  few  pointers  about  how  to  distinguish  a  good  tweed  from 
a  poor  <>nc:  why  and  in  what  manner  this  kind  of  coat-fining 
is  better  than  that  :  why  this  make  of  thread  or  button  is 
\)-<-<\  instead  of  some  other:  the  little  points  of  finishing;  the 
manner  of  treating  the  button-holes,  bindings,  etc.  1  feel 
very  sure  that  many  would,  he  interested  by  it.  It  may  be 
that  shoddy  is  too  prevalent,  nowadays,  to  make  such  a 
method  «>f  enlightenment  generally  safe,  hut  I  firmly  believe 
that  any  merchant  who  has  confidence  enough  in  the  quality 
of  his  goods  to  adopt  Buch  a  line  finds  it  profitable — but  there 
ought  t<>  be  more  of  him. 

Tin:  (ii:i:\i  \  \-.\  \i  i  i;i<  w    PUBLK  \  i  K>NS, 

One  possibility  that  cannot,  perhaps,  be  properly  elas 
as  "neglected"  but  that  certainly  la  not  utilized  as  fully  as 
n-  profitable  opportunities  deserve  ia  that  of  the  field  covered 
by  the  journal-  printed  in  foreign  languages.  <>f  these  the 
German  publications  are  largely  in  the  majority  ami  cover 
the  widest  Held.  There  are  many  advertisers  who  d<>  ii. ,1 
-••••in  to  realise  how  largely  the  German-American  element 
looms  in  our  itatistica  of  population,  and  bow  Bteadfaatly 
that  .hiM. -in  favors  the  publication!  printed  in  its  mother 
ie.    Those  advertisers  who  do  realise  it  have  -olid  reason 

for  raining  the   (Jermnn-Ameriean  mm!   and    profitable 

i  oatomer.     lie  is  thrifty,  ■  good  buyer,  and  likes  to  paj  i 

Once  in-  intei  ecured  he  remain-  loyal  and  his  name 

upon  i  list  of  customers  it  ■  rentable  businr-s  a-«-t. 


CHAPTER  16. 

Tite  "Professioxal  Ethics"  Bugbear. 

So  thoroughly  has  advertising  permeated  every  phase  of 
our  daily  life  that  the  old-time  dogmatic  theory  of  it  being 
out  of  place  for  any  but  purely  commercial  or  business  pur- 
poses is  fast  losing  ground.  Medical  men  find  the  old  "pro- 
fessional ethics''  bogie  dying  hard — but  it  is  dying,  never- 
theless. Even  the  church  is  falling  into  line  with  modern 
methods.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Borne  (Ga.),  inserted  a  half-page  space  advertisement  in  a 
local  daily;  it  has  become  quite  customary  for  the  week-end 
and  Sunday  papers  to  contain  a  column  of  "Church  An- 
nouncements," giving  details  of  the  service,  the  subject  of 
the  sermon,  etc.,  and  it  is  now  usual  to  see  posters  or  bul- 
letin boards  placed  outside  the  church  conveying  the  same 
information  and  cordially  inviting  the  readers  to  attend  the 
service.  The  Rome  pastor's  half-page,  much  as  it  seems  to 
have  shocked  some  of  the  ultra  conservatives,  would  seem  to 
be  really  no  more  than  a  logical  extension  of  the  plan  in  gen- 
eral use.  When  this  form  of  advertising  follows  the  "Hoo- 
rah!"  method  that  has  sometimes  been  used  it  naturally  jars 
upon  one  but  when  it  is  handled  upon  a  fittingly  courteous 
and  dignified  plane  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  objection  to  it 
other  than  that  inspired  by  an  illogical  reverence  for  prec- 
edent. The  Church,  although  a  religious  institution,  must, 
after  all,  be  run  upon  business  principles.  The  Doctor, 
the  Architect,    the  Lawyer    and    the    rest  of  their    dignified 
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BsionaJ  brethren  are  coming,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
i  the  conclusion  thai  the  direct  publicity  their  code  of 
"professional  ethics"  condemns  is.  al  its  worst,  only  a  logical 
(•volution  of  tin*  indirect  advertising  for  which  they  are  al- 
ways eager.  Hanking  is  one  of  the  lines  that  lias  broken  the 
bonds  of  formerly  hide-bound  conservatism  and  fouud  that 
no  loss  of  dignity  is  involved,  after  all.  in  a  departure  from 
the  professionally  ethical  routine  formerly  deemed  impera- 
tive. Bank  advertising  is  now  becoming  fairly  general  and 
some  excellent  work  is  being  done. 

The  Base  Ball  Cormorant. 

T  •  re  is  one  phase  of  advertising  that  seems  to  be  on  a 

curiously  different  plane  to  any  other.     Just  think   of   the 

Stupendous  amount  of  free    publicity    that    is    always    being 

given    to    Amusements   am!    Spoils     in    the     newspapers     and 

in—  !      actors,    Artists    and    Musicians    are     admittedly 

•liy  and  shrinking! y  averse  to  the  publicity  so  freely  accorded 
•  hem.  Their  work,  however,  is  of  such  a  Datura  as  unavoid- 
ably entailfl  public  comment  and  we  can  only  sympathise 
with  the  distress  caused  these  gentle  souls  whenever  they  lee 

their  names   in   the  paper.      Bui   this  un-paid-for  publicity  is 

carried  to  its  extreme  limit  in  sporting  affairs,  [nformatioo 
concerning  Sport  is  naturally  of  a  newsy  nature  and  they 
she  are  mainly  interested  in  the  financial  end  of  the  game 

GOTO  an  enormOUfl  amount  of  benefit   thai  should 

properly  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash.  It  would,  to  quote  an 
extreme  <;i-<'.  probably  be  impossible  t<»  parallel  the  instance 
afforded  by  Base  Ball,  where  the  promoter!  receive,  quit 
of  expense,  an  enormoni  quantity  of  advertising  that  any 
other  business--  for  it  is.  in  these  days,  a  purely  bra 
proposition-  would  be  annually  compelled  t<>  pay  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  Of  dollars  for! 


CHAPTER  17. 

Railway  and  Promotive  Advertising. 

Railway  advertising  is  notably  voluminous  and  attract- 
ive, though  a  few  of  the  lines  are  conspicuously  in  advance 
of  t  he  rest.  The  scenic  lines  naturally  work  the  picturesque 
features  of  their  territory  for  all  they  are  worth  and  some 
especially  clever  work  is  done  in  this  direction,  but  until 
quite  recently  few  of  them  seemed  to  make  as  much  as  they 
might  of  the  distinctive  features  of  their  own  equipment  and 
service.  One  clever  effort  in  this  direction  was  the  "Phoebe 
Snow"  series  of  jingles  and  pictures  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road though  it  would  probably  be  stronger  if  the  name  of  the 
road  was  in  some  more  easily  associated  form,  instead  of  be- 
ing simply  borne  upon  a  label  which  is  not  directly  a  part 
of  either  the  verse  or  the  design,  but  is  apparently  stuck  in 
anywhere  that  will  least  interfere  with  the  drawing.  In 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  the  adjacent  states  the  sense 
of  connection  is  very  general;  but  as  soon  as  one  passes  out 
of  that  territory  this  sense  of  connection  rapidly  lessens.  West 
of  the  Mississippi  it  is  practically  lost.  The  magazine  adver- 
ii-iiiL.r  has  made  Phoebe  Snow  and  the  Road  of  Anthracite 
matters  of  general  knowledge,  but  in  Chicago  and  west  of 
it  one  will  find — and  this  a  matter  of  actual  test — relatively 
few  of  Phoebe  Snow's  admirers  who  can  tell  what  line  the 
"Road  of  Anthracite"  refers  to.  Now,  if  the  name  of  the 
road  had  been  incorporated  in  the  verse  or  made  an  integral 
feature  of  the  design    that    lack    of    connection  would  not 
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happen.  As  a  matter  of  result-producing  advertising  the  in- 
genious "longer — higher — wider*'  sleeping  berth  hit  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  is  of  especial  excel- 
lence. Although  the  berths  are  not  a  bit  longer  or  higher  or 
wider  than  they  were  before  that  advertisement  appeared  the 
traveling  public  has  certainly  been  more  definitely  impressed 
than  it  ever  was  before  with  the  idea  of  the  berths  being  com- 
fortably roomy.  Another  notably  clever  bit  of  work  is  their 
'•('lean  Cars'*  advertising,  which  shows  the  scats  being  cleaned 
by  means  of  compressed  air.  In  the  November  (1907)  num- 
ber of  "Kvci •yUkIy's  Magazine''  a  prize  of  $25  was  offered  for 
the  best  letter  describing  any  advertisement  appearing  in  that 
.  and  the  majority  of  the  letters  received  selected  the 
-clean  Cars"  advertisement  of  the  C.  Iff;  &  St.  P.  E.  R. 

The  hist  few  years  has  seen  a  quite  phenomenal  develop- 
ment in  municipal  and  state  promotive  advertising.  All  over 
the  country  little  villages  ami  large  cities  alike  are  organiz- 
ing Publicity  Bureaus  and  similar  organizations  whose  work 
it  i-  to  trumpet  abroad  their  various  advantages  for  prospect- 
ttlers  and  new  industries.  Ami.  though  much  of  it  is 
ill-judged  and  mis-directed,  most  of  it  is  good  work.  At 
times,  ;i-  might  naturally  he  expected,  some  of  the  printed 
matter  reads  as  if  it  should  he  accompanied  by  a  brass  hand 

and   tire-works  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  sound,  stead  v. 

common-sense  talk;  with  definite  statistics  ami  sensible,  well- 
aed  arguments  for  the  expressed  conviction  that  "OTJB 

town  i^  Till-:  town  and  WE  are  the  people."    A  g 1.  healthy. 

Optimistic    Spirit     pervades     it.    and     it     pays — which     is    the 

soundest  justification  that  any  advertising  can  require. 

rdner,  Iffass.,  ha-  ;i  novel,  hut  effective  ami  truly  typical 
method  of  advertising  thai  inevitably  impresses  it-  chief  in- 
dustry u|"'ii  the  memory  of  every-one  who  passes  through  the 

town.      It    i<  known   in   the   1'iiriii'niv  world   U  "Chair  Town" 

ami  i-  said  to  he  the  largest  chair-manufacturing  center  in 
the  world.  To  impress  this  tad  upon  travelers  a  mammoth 
chair  was  lmilt  and  it  Btands  upon  s  lawn  adjoining  the  plat- 
form of  tbe  Boston  ami  Maine  depot     It  weighs  over  1800 

mi 


pounds  and  more  khan  600  feel  of  Lumber  was  used  in  its 
construction.  To  the  traveling  class  Gardner  is  always  "the 
town  where  the  big  chair  is,"  and  ii  is  doubtful  it'  there  is 
any  similar  instance  where  the  name  of  a  town  and  its  chief 
product  art-  bo  inseparably  connected. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  all-pervasive  this  pro- 
motive advertising  lias  heroine.  Chicago,  which  would  seem 
to  be  less  in  need  of  advertising  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  is  earnest  and  insistent;  St.  Louis  is  right  in  line: 
the  Kansas  City  organization  is  breezily  vociferous  in  pro- 
claiming  its  claims  to  attention;  even  staidly  dignified  Bos- 
ton has  organized  a  Publicity  Bureau  and  raised  a  special 
advertising  fund  for  exploiting  Boston's  business  possibili- 
Dallas  has  organized  its  "Hundred-and-Fifty-Thous- 
and  Club"  and  has  been  conducting  an  advertising  campaign 
<>f  national  scope  that  has  been  phenomenally  successful. 
Spokane  spent  $40,000  last  year  for  the  same  purpose 
and  its  work  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  so  effective 
that  it  has  inspired  "Booster'-'  Clubs  in  numerous  smaller 
town  and  cities  of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  which  are  planning 
to  Bpend,  or  are  already  spending,  something  like  $'200,000 
within  the  current  t\\-elve-nmnt hs  in  printers'  ink,  urging 
their  claims  to  consideration  among  prospective  settlers  or 
industries  seeking  a  new  location.  Cincinnati  has  a  similar 
campaign  under  way  and  is  considering  the  adoption  of  a 
trade-mark  in  the  form  of  a  civic  slogan,  "Cincinnati  Has 
The  Goods."  Des  Moines  has  joined  the  procession  with  a 
special  advertising  fund  of  $25,000  and  its  own  slogan,  "Des 
Moines  Does  Things/'  SI.  Paul's  Consolidated  Publicity 
Bureau,  originated  by  the  Town  Criers'  Club,  has  organized 

and  established  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical municipal  advertising  organization  in  the  country. 
Minneapolis  gives  us  to  understand  thai  •'Minneapolis  Makes 
Good."  Iiuluih  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  be  known  as  "The 
Zenith  city  of  tin-  CTnsalted  Sea" — it  is  pretty  hut  not  suf- 
ficiently business-like  for  these  commercial  days,  so  it  now 
proclaims  itself  to  be  '•'Fhe  Pittsburg  of  the  West.'"  as  being 
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more  in  keeping  with  its  extensive  shipping  and  jobbing  in- 
rts.  Denver  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Oregon  Develop- 
ment League,  which  comprises  eighty-two  Beparate  organiza- 
tion- in  as  many  Oregon  towns  and  cities,  <ach  with  its  own 
special  fund  and  publicity  league.  Springfield,  Mass.,  offers 
i  $500  prise  f<>r  the  best  plan  of  advertising  the  city.  The 
•T.oost    Buffalo"  (Mul)  offeri  a  $100  prize  for  the    breeziest 

d  for  advertising  use.     Rochester  is  argent  in  imp 
ing  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  that  "Bochester  Made  Means 
Quality."     Daring  190?   Canada  spent  $6,000,000  in  adver- 
tising the  advantages  of  the  Dominion   for  prospective  set- 
tlers. 

Milwaukee.  Omaha.  Detroit,  South  Bend,  New  Bedford, 
Grand  Rapids,  Peoria  and  innumerable  others  are  all  work- 
in  i:  npon  similar  lines,  but  none  of  it  is  more  earnest  and 
rigorous  than  the  work  being  done  in  the  South: — Kentucky, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Alabama.     Even  little 

Villages   and    towns   only    founded    within    the    past    live   years 

have  their  special  advertising  funds  and  Promotion  Bureaus 

Bending  Out  literature  that  would  make  anv  donhter  of  south- 
ern energy  and  enterprise  "sit  Up  and  take  notice."  Louis- 
ville has  been  conducting  quite  a  Btrenuous  campaign.  Rich- 
mond first  entered  the  ;nl\ «Tt i>i iilt  field  during  the  time  of 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  but  is  systematically  keeping  up 
the  good  work.  Birmingham  and  Montgomery  are 
ively  determined  that  the  world  shall  know  of  a  couple  of 
iron-manufacturing  cities  in  Alabama  that  are  over-taking 
Pittsburg  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Nashville  has  organised  a 
Bureau  of  Publicity.  Savannah  puts  ap  a  fund  to  start  the 
hall  rolling.      Memphis    I.  alous  Industrial   League — 

And  so  it  goes,  all  along  the  line.  One  southern  city  (Pine 
Bluff,  \ .  ft),  bas  even  set  the  onique  example  of  petitioning 
the  Legislature  for  permission  to  tai  itself  "to  provide  a 
special  fund  to  advert  id  attract  [x>pola- 

i,.,„." 

The  Kentu  -  Development  Association  irent  fur- 
ther than  tin-  by  asking  tl     i        si  Assembly  t"  appropriate 
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money  ••for  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  Kentucky  as 
a  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  mineral  field."      In    the 

matter  of  state  advertising,  however,  California  is  getting  to 
be  known  as  the  best  advertised  state  in  the  Union.  The 
Calif ornian  Promotion  Committee  puts  great  faith  in  print- 
ers' ink  and  the  civic  organizations  of  the  state — San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  San  Diego,  etc., — are  heartily  in  accord  with 
it  in  chiefly  pinning  their  faith  to  the  approved  methods  of 
paid  publicity.  While  California  was  elaborating  her  plans 
for  the  most  effectual  expenditure  of  her  $250,000  advertis- 
ing fund  the  northern  states  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were  assem- 
bling in  Spokane  to  work  out  a  plan  for  combined  publicity 
on  their  own  account.  The  State  Associations  of  Colorado, 
Washington,  Alabama,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin  are  all  enthusiastically  energetic.  A  full  list  of 
the  states,  counties  and  cities  that  have  taken  up  definitely 
organized  plans  for  promotion  in  this  manner  would  make 
these  pages  read  like  an  excerpt  from  a  gazetteer,  but  the 
facts  in  themselves  are  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  broad- 
ening modern  realization  of  the  value  of  advertising. 
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CHAPTER  18. 

A.GBK  i  i.i  i  i;  \i.   Advi:i;ti>i\... 

In  vi.w  of  the  fact  t hat  agricultural  interests  are  so 
varied  and  of  so  much  greater  value  than  any  other  with 
which  they  can  he  compared  the  relative  backwardness  of 
agricultural  advertising  until  a  quite  recent  period  is  as  re- 
markable  as  its  subsequent  rapid  development  For  long  it 
■  I  most  lamentably  in  the  rear,  hut  when  it  did  start  its 
progress  was  suggestive  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer's  seven- 
league  hoots!    Far  too  much  «>f  it.  even  yet.  is  characterized 

by  a  stilted  Conventionality  of  form  ami  method  of  presenta- 
tion.   I. nt     BOme    important   sections  of  it    are  admirable   ami 

deservedly  rank  among  the  most  meritorious  advertising  of 
the  (lav:  though  this,  a-  a  genera]  statement,  applies  much 
more  fitly  to  the  advertising  of  goods  intended  for  the  farm 
rather  than  to  goods  from  it. 

It  was  when  the  water-ways  began  to  lose  their  presl 

ami  value  through  the  persistent  encroachment  <»f  that  many- 

tentacled   monster,  tin-  railway,  that   the  agricultural   press 

d  to  broaden  its  sphere  ;i-  bad  not  hitherto  been  possible 

I'm-  it  to  do,  and  the  formerly  -  at  "hay-seed"  began  to 

Stand    up   to  he  counted.      Dp   to   that    time   the    farmer'-   .  u- 

rironmenl  had  been  ;i  aarron  one;  his  possible  market  for  his 
product   was  seldom  .  while  those  who  sought  his 

mi    for   farm   implement-  or   material    found    it    far   from 

i«>  bring  their  wares  t«>  hi-  attention  and  -nil  lest 
to  deliver  the  <:<»<><ls.    The  agricultural  monthlies  of  thai  day 


rally  consisted  of  eight  small  pages  and  they  furnished 
about  the  only  literary  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 

r  world  outside  of  their  own  community,  whose  more 
immediate  needs  of  information  and  intellectual  refreshment 

were  ostensibly  served  by  the  local  weekly,  where  such  existed. 

The  great  upheaval  caused  by  the  Civil  War  in  all  social, 
commercial  and  industrial  affairs,  and  the  consequent  re-ad- 
joitmeni  to  suit  changed  conditions  affeeted  no  class  more 
materially  than  the  farmers.  With  the  preponderating  for- 
eign horn  clement,  very  largely  German,  the  resultant  effect 
was  not  so  conspicuous  as  with  those  who  were  of  American 
birth.  The  former  had  already  known  travel  and  foreign 
lands  and,  even  when  he  was  not  better  educated,  was  apt  to 
have  a  broader  intellectual  horizon.  When  he  enlisted  the 
more  stirring  life  upon  which  he  entered  did  not  impress 
him  with  any  material  sense  of  novelty — he  had  traveled  long 
distances  by  boat  and  rail;  had  seen  large  cities  and  had 
known  something  of  the  clash  and  stir  of  military  life.  With 
the  American  farmer  it  was  vastly  different.  His  environ- 
ment had  been  narrower;  he  had  seldom  been  much  of  a 
traveler  except  when  seeking  a  new  location,  and  his  ideas  of 
Soldierly  glOry  had  seldom  reached  farther  than  to  wear  a 
BWOrd  and  a  cocked  hat  (witli  a  big  plume),  and  march  to 
the  heat  of  a  big  drum  in  a  "Fourth  o'  July"  parade. 

With  do  class  had  the  old  restrictions  based  upon  conven- 
tionality and  precedent  been  stronger  and  with  no  other  class 
\\er«-  they,  through  the  feverish  political  excitement  of  the 
time  and  the  fratricidal  strife  to  which  it  led,  more  irre- 
trievahlv  shattered.  Every  American  farmer  who  Misted  and 
lived  to  return  to  the  farm  came  back  a  changed  man  in  more 
than  either  lie  or  those  about  him  could  easily  realize. 
lb-  had  -ecu  ill.-  world;  had  taken  an  active  part  in  big  af- 
fairs: he  could  reason  and  talk  intelligent lv  of  many  things 
thai  had  previously  been,  within  the  cramped  limits  of  his 
little  community,  merely  matters  of  gossiping  rumor  and 
Vague  BUrmise;  he  had  seen  the  wonder  of  the  telegraph  and 
his  own    traveling    experience    had     given     him     a     practical 


demonstration  of  the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  railway  as  a 
means  of  transporting  his  produce  to  distant  markets.  His 
broadened  knowledge  of  men  and  things  enabled  him  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  phenomenal  press  expansion*  thai  was  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  time.  He  found  Ins 
paper  better  worth  reading,  not  only  because  it  really  was  a 
better  paper,  but  because  he  could  read  it  to  better  purpose — 
more  understand  m^iy:  more  discriminatingly  —  than  ever 
before ! 

-  it  came -about  that  agricultural  advertising  then  made 
its  greatest  stride  forward  upon  the  path  frmn  which  it  has 
never  receded.  The  manufacturer  who  Bought  the  farmer's 
trade  found  that  he,  under  the  vastly  changed  conditions  in- 
duced by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  railway  and  the  press, 
could  appeal  to  his  prospective  customer  much  more  easily 
and  directly  than  before.  Incidentally,  also,  he  quickly  came 
to  know  that  he,  in  his  advertising  methods,  must  approach 
the  farmer  upon  a  higher  and  different  plane  than  had  pre- 
viously seemed  necessary,  and  there  was  a  general  Furbishing 
up  of  advertising  methods  all  along  the  line.  The  farmer, 
upon  his  part,  was  more  open  t<»  conviction  by  intelligent 
' i i 1 1 ;_r ;  he  had  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions in  outside  markets,  both  for  the  things  he  needed  to 
buy  and  the  produce  he  had  to  sell,  and  had  grown  somewhat 

more  tolerant  of  "new-fangled  ways,"  So  the  market  for 
trade  both  to  and  from  the  farmer  broadened  rapidly. 

And    n    grows   broader  all    tin-   while,    for   the    farmer   has 

now  become  the  largest  producer  and  the  largest    buyer    in 

the  world.      ||,-  ..un-.   mOSl   of  the  wealth   in   the  country   ;ind 

every  manufacturer  caters  to  him.  for  it  would  he  hard  to  find 
any  article  or  commodity — however  remotely  improbable  it 
might  seem  to  l»<-  for  ;i  farmer's  use— for  which  the  farmer 
i-  ii"!  rightly  considered  a  possible  and  profitable  customer. 
-.   in  these  days,   not  merely  in  touch  with  the  outside 

world,   hut    i-   ;i    \.r\    active   ;iml    influential    part    of   it.      The 

rural  del  nei  to  nil  door;  the  telephone  brings  the 

latest    market    qu<  <>   him   a-   BOOH    SJ   thev    are    known 
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in  the  city:  while  the  electric  and  steam  cars  carrv  him  and 
hifl  products  quickly  to  whatever  market  lie  desires.  His  free 
of  labor-flaying  machinery  is  no  longer  confined  to  hia 
field  work,  hut  is.  also,  applied  to  the  dairy,  the  barn  and  the 
home.  He  is  posted  upon  the  relative  values,  under  varying 
conditions,  of  "rough"  <>r  "concentrated"  \\'(^\>  and  his  judg- 
ment <»f  a  "balanced  ration"  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  "rule- 
of-thumb"  measurement,  hut  an  accurate  calculation  of  the 
comparative  protein  and  carbo-hydrate  properties  of  the 
various  constituents.  He  carefully  studies  the  farm  journals 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  bulletins  from  Washington 
and,  as  opportunity  serves,  takes  the  "short  course"  at  his 
state  Agricultural  College. 

The  Neweb  Needs  of  Neweb  Times. 

To  this  changed  condition  of  things  the  agricultural  press 
is,  naturally,  both  reflective  and  responsive,  especially  in  its 
advertising  columns.  There  is  possibly  no  other  line  of  class 
journal  which  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  appeal  to  advertisers 
and  the  field  it  offers.  Its  news  and  information  departments 
are  still  directly  addressed  to  the  farmer,  the  poultry-man, 
the  stock-breeder,  etc.:  but  its  advertising  is  no  longer 
limited  by  any  assumption  that  only  seeds,  separators,  plows, 
fencing,  prize  stock  and  similar  matters  arc  of  interest  to  its 
readers.  One  is  just  as  likely  to  find  jewelry,  cameras,  auto- 
mobiles, table  delicacies,  or  "liner"  advertisements  with  en- 
ticing itineraries  for  foreign  tours.  Accordingly,  much  of  the 
best  advertising  in  the  farm  journals  is,  though  directly  ad- 
sed  to  the  farmer,  not  agricultural  advertising.  It  is 
simply  of  interest  in  this  connection  as  being  significantly 
indicative  of  a  changed  order  of  things. 

As  a  factor  in  introducing  into  the  farmer's  Life  modern 
methods  that  are  in  startling  contrast  to  the  conditions  thai 
formerly  prevailed  none  has  been  more  influential  than  the 
rural  telephone.  When  the  important  telephone  patents  ex- 
pired, some  years  ago.  the   independent     telephone    business 
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entered  the  field  and  it  boomed  rapidly  and  enormously.  No 
branch  of  the  industry  was  quicker  to  feel  this  impetus  and 
respond  to  it  than  the  manufacturers  of  telephonic  apparatus. 
Among  them — bul  occupying  the  unique  position  of  a  firm 
with  an  annual  output  worth  *;<>.000,000  yet  almost  un- 
known to  the  genera]  public — was  the  Western  Electrical 
Company.  A  firm  that  manufactured  supplies  for  the  Bel] 
Telephone  Company  would  certainly  semi  to  be  well  equipped 
to  inert  any  demand  bom  the  hroader  market  that  had  been 
opened,  and  so,  in  November,  1907,  the  company  began  to 
advertise.      The    output    of    the    firm   covers   a   remarkable 

:  from  the  largest  electrical  generators,  motors  and  ex- 
haust fans  down  to  a  fractional  horse-power  motor  or  local 
electric  Tan  for  household  use.  One  of  the  most  important 
]. bases  of  the  company^  wide-spread  advertising  is  especial! y 
aimed  at  the  farmers  and  it  is  considered  that  the  rural  tele- 
phone is  the  most  direct  and  human  advertising  proposition 
the  corporation  ha-.  The  rural  telephone  copy  makes  its 
Strongest  appeal  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when  the 
farmer  has  most  time  to  spare.     This  one  branch  of  the  busi- 

alone,  has  attained  almost  incredible  dimensions,  for  the 
rural  telephone  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  luxury  but  as  a 
primal  household  necessity.  By  its  aid  the  farmer  can  gel 
in  quick  and  direct  touch  with  his  agent  or  dealer  and  learn 
the  market  quotations  for  Btock  "i-  produce  as  soon  as  it  is 
posted:   his   wife  can    place   an   order    for  groceries   "down    to 

the  More*'  or  invite  a  neighbor  <»ver  for  a  social  enp  of  tea* 

while  the  young  folks  find  it  an  "elegant"  medium  for  ex- 
changing experiences  the  morning  after  i  dame  or  an  'Ice- 
Cream  Social."  01  for  giving  Some  anxious  swain  the  shy  hint 
that:— "1  might  be  strolling  down  toward-  the  bridge  to- 
night, after  the  chores  are  done."  It-  manifold  uses  have 
firmly  established  the  rural  telephone  as  ws  greai  institution" 
and  the  Western  Electrical  Company  has  been  a  moai  notable 

factor  in  bringing  it  about. 


A 1  >\  i:i;ti>i\<;   to  the  FABHSB. 

of  the  advertising  based  upon  the  actual  needs  of  the 
farm  that  relating  to  implements  and  vehicles  easily  ranks 
lirst  and  much  of  it  is  of  the  highest  excellence,  though  some 
of  the  manufacturers  seem  to  pin  their  chief  faith  to  elabo- 
rately printed  booklets  and  catalogues:  while  many  of  the 
farm  machinery  men  still  sell  exclusively  through  dealers  and 
the  only  advertising  they  do  is  in  a  hap-hazard  way  in  a  few 
trade  papers.  The  makers  of  separators  are  especially  ener- 
getic and  persistent  and  much  of  their  advertising  is  quite 
attractive.  Till  a  quite  recent  period  most  of  it  seemed — 
outside  of  the  booklets — to  be  of  too  general  a  nature  and 
lacking  in  specific  reasons  why  any  particular  make  of  sepa- 
rator should  be  preferred  to  any  other,  but  there  has  been  a 
radical  change  for  the  better  and  the  essential  points  of  the 
machines  are  now  brought  out  in  an  inforinatory  "reason 
why"  fashion  that  is  excellent. 

Fencing  is  well  pushed.  It  is  seldom  that  any  but  a  small 
space  is  used  and  that  is  apt  to  be  unduly  crowded,  but  the 
essential  points  are  well  brought  out  and  the  reader  of  the 
advertisement  is  likely  to  receive  a  fairly  definite  impression 
of  why  that  especial  brand  of  fence  would  or  would  not 
answer  his  purpose.  The  same  comment  applies  to  pumps, 
roofing,  windmills,  stoves  and  heaters,  power  machines,  har- 
ness, tools  for  field  and  garden  use,  spraying  machinery,  etc. 
The  concrete  workers  seem,  for  some  time  past,  to  have  been 
making  an  especially  hard  drive  at  the  farmer  and  stock- 
breeder, hut  they,  like  some  of  the  others,  apparently  con- 
sider that  the  best  use.  of  newspaper  or  magazine  space  is  a 
small,  vaguely-general  statement  of  the  meritorious  qualities 
of  concrete  and  a  request  that  the  reader  send  for  "booklet  F" 
or  "•catalogue  .J".  They  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
paint-makers — they  hammer  their  points  home,  good  and 
strong,  and  after  the  farmer  has  seen  one  of  their  advertise- 
ments he,  even  if  he  never  accepts  the  invitation  to  "send  for 
a  booklet  of  sample  colors,"  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  "So- 
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and-So's  Impervious  Paint"  is  i  mighty  safe  thing  to  use  the 
next  time  the  barn  wants  going  over! 

8  «l  advertising  is,  inevitably,  somewhat  spasmodic.  It 
i>  i  thing  of  a  season — when  the  season  comes  there  is  a  big 

splash  for  a  while,  followed  by  a  long  lull.  The  seeds-men 
seem  to  pay  less  attention  to  form  than  to  suhstance;  they 
tell  their  story,  all  right,  hut  do  not.  as  a  rule,  tell  it  in  an 
eye-pleasing  fashion:  apparently  attaching  less  importance  to 
graphic  niceties  than  to  the  inclusion  of  a  cut — generally 
poorly  engraved — into  a  crowded  ma>>  of  too-small  type  in  a 
too-small  space.  To  this  there  are  a  few  brilliant  exceptions 
— and  it  is  significant  to  observe  that  every  such  exception 
appears  to  he  the  work  of  an  Advertising  Agency,    The  seed 

catalogues  are  apt  to  he  gorgeously   gay   on    the  outside   and 

packed  t.»  the  limit  inside  with  a  wonderfully  comprehensive 
of  ill-arranged  and  poorly-displayed  hut   useful  and  in- 
teresting  information. 

Spasmodic,  also,  would  seem  to  be  the  right  word  to  use 
for  the  Feed  advertising — not  as  a  matter  <»f  seasons,  for 
even  in  the  summer  when  the  Btock  is  turned  out  to  gTSSfl 
much  U't'il  advertising  ii  dom — hut  on  account  of  its  curious- 
ly uneven  quality.  By  tits  ami  starts  it  will  he  excellent  and 
execrable!  Tbia  especially  applies  to  the  prepared  \\-n\<.  of 
which  there  are  uow  bo  many.  To  judge  by  Mich  advertising 
;i-   appears    in    the   agricultural    press   and    by   such   other 

method-  ;i-  are  used  al    the  various  Cattle  and    Sorse   Shows, 

the  Farmers'  Institute*  arranged    by   the  Agricultural    Col- 
leges an. I    at    the   State   and    County    Pain    then-   is   no   more 

niiccnt  field  anywhere— and  there  would  seem  to  be  do 
field    wherein    bo    many   splendid   opportunities   are   eithei 
>red  "i'  wastefullv  frittered  ai 

[ncuhatora  are,  in  the  main,  well  advertised,  though  with 

■•"1  deal  n\'  Bameness.    The  firsi  incubator,  by  the  way, 

placed  on  public  exhibition  in  ;i  Broadway  Btore,  in 

fork,  Borne  time  in  1845,    The  enterprising    Yankee   wkfi 

made  H  charged  ••»'!  entry  fee  of  a  shilling  to  Bee  the  wonder 

and  bad  considerable  patronage,  hut  the  curioui  H-lit-seers 
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uriv  unanimous  in  believing  it  to  be  a  fake.  The  claim  that 
an  egg  could  be  hatched  <>ut  anywhere  excepl  under  a  hen 
teas,  <»ii  the  fart-  of  it,  an  absurdity!  The  inventor  was  forced 
at  last,  in  sheer  desperation  at  their  stubborn  incredulity,  to 
give  practical  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  by 
breaking  some  of  the  eggs  and  showing  the  partly  formed 
chicks,  The  incubator  business  is  now  an  enormous  one  and 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  poultry  business 
as  a  town  industry. 

Advertising  by  the  Farmer. 

As  regards  the  converse  of  the  shield:  the  advertising 
from  the  farm — well,  it  is  lamentably  small  in  comparison 
with  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  many  cases  the  farmer's  pro- 
duce is  distributed  through  channels  which  afford  him  little, 
if  any,  means  of  establishing  an  impression  of  individual  ex- 
cellence. His  milk  goes  in  bulk  to  a  creamery — if,  when 
tested,  it  measures  up  to  the  required  standard  it  is  credited 
to  him  at  the  ruling  market  rate.  That  his  milk  may  show 
a  higher  percentage  of  butter-fat  than  that  furnished  by  any 
other  contributing  dairy  does  not,  under  the  usual  conditions, 
profit  him  a  cent.  His  eggs,  crops,  beef  cattle,  garden  truck, 
etc.,  are  likely  to  be  marketed  through  a  commission  house 
under  approximately  similar  conditions.  As  a  rule  this 
xrv ice  meets  the  farmer's  requirements  for  a  two-fold  reason 
— partly  because  his  product  is  apt  to  be  of  average  quality, 
so  that  an  average  return  is  all  that  he  can  reasonably  expect; 
and  partly  because  he  likes  the  simpler  method  of  having  one 
main  channel  for  his  product  instead  of  the  many  smaller 
ones  which  he  would  have  to  seek  if  he  marketed  his  products 
upon  his  own  account,  but  in  cases  where  he  produces  some- 
thing of  distinctive  merit  the  system  generally  precludes  his 
being  able  t<»  get  the  full  advantage  of  it. 

In  case  of  a  product  the  reputation  of  which  lias  been 
established  by  the  systematic  advertising  of  an  association  or 
by  collective  work  from  a  given  territory  there  is  a  distinct 
difference.    That  advertising  has  made  a  certain  line  ^  floods 
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generally  known  and  BO  has  gi?en  it  a  definite  added  value, 
bo  that  a  commission  house  can.  with  safety,  separately  class 
and    grade    lilies    from    Bermuda;    oranges    from    Florida; 

jinnies,  almonds  or  olives  from  California,  or  wheat  from 
Minnesota,      lint   the   Califomian   products,   for   instance   are 

rtablished  repute  and  widely  known  less  through  the  work 
of  any  individual  grower  than  through  the  advertising  inci- 
dental to  a  strenuous  Btate  immigration  scheme,  and  the 
wheat  of  Minnesota  owes  less  of  its  wide-spread  reputation  to 

the  farmers  who  raise  it  than  to  the  forceful  publicity  cam- 
paigns <>f  the  mill-men  who  turn  it  into  flour!  Without  the 
advertising  that  has  aided  in  giving  them  such  an  assured 
standing  it  is  doubtful  if  any  shipment  from  an  individual 
farmer  would  have  been  accorded  any  extra  consideration, 
whatever  the  merit  of  the  product  might  he;  hut  the  Farmers, 
BS  B  class,  seem  to  be  curiously  loth  to  strive  for  such  recogni- 
tion, except  when  contesting  for  a  ribbon  at  a  county  fair! 

The  stock  breeders,  however,  are  energetic  advertisers  and 

their  work  is  mostly  of  a  representative  character,  both  in  its 

merits  and  its  faults.     It  runs  \ery  much  in  a  rut.  most  of  it 

showing  precisely  similar  features — a  small  stock  cut  of  a 

.  COW  or   pig,  with  good  convincing  copy  solidly  set    in 

almost  unreadable  type!  Now  and  then  one  meets  with  a 
real  illustration  and  the  cut  and  accompanying  copy  is  given 
-pace  enough  to  admit  of  it  being  properly  displayed — and 

the  reader  rise<  up  and  calls  that  advertiser  bkss-ed!  In 
dairy   products  BOmS   D108J   excellent    work   i>  done.      Butter   18 

well  advertised  in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  as  are  Ch< 

Milk  and  Cream:  hut  there  appears  to  be  hardly  anv  attempt 

.1  -peeial  market  for  Eggs,  except  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Since  last  Augusl  a  large  commission  firm  in  Phila- 
delphia has  been  successfully  advertising  Kilhen-Farm 
Guaranteed  Fresh-Laid  Bggs.    The  advertising  lays  esp 

-    ttpoil   the   fad    that   ever  led.   tested,  dated 

and  sealed;  and  quite  a  thriving  and  rapidly  extending  busi- 
nesfl  baa  b  dished.   In  rien  <>f  the  Pad  that  the  demand 
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generally  ahead  of  the  Bupply  it  would  seem 
more  could  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Why  should  not  the  farmer  utilize  his  opportunities  more 
than  he  docs?  Even  the  smallest  of  farmers  could  specialize 
on  something,  though  it  be  only  some  line  of  garden  truck. 
One  man  in  this  state  specializes  on  Celery  and  industriously 
advertises  to  clubs,  hotels,  hospitals  and  similar  institutions 
throughout  Wisconsin;  another  has  done  some  really  excel- 
lent advertising  for  Waukesha  Peas,  but  these  seem  to  he 
quite  exceptional  instances.  Surely  there  is  plenty  of  scope 
and  opportunity  for  such  work — why  is  it  so  little  used? 
The  breeders  are  not  so  backward: — though  their  advertising 
could  be  greatly  bettered  in  form  and  could,  with  apparent 
advantage,  cover  a  broader  field  than  the  special  journals 
offer,  it  is  earnest  as  well  as  insistent  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

The  various  farm  journals  and  magazines  are  zealous 
teachers  in  the  cause  and  most  of  their  own  advertising — 
especially  that  of  the  poultry  journals — is  truly  excellent,  but 
relatively  few  of  the  poultry-men  appear  to  make  a  personal 
application  of  the  lesson  it  conveys.  The  "Philo"  system  of 
poultry  culture  is  a  conspicuous  exception  and  has  recently 
been  in  liberal  evidence  in  the  magazines.  In  these  days  of 
special  transportation  facilities,  to  any-one  within  reach  of 
a  car-line,  distance  counts  for  little  and  vegetables,  small 
fruits  or  dairy  produce  can  he  delivered  in  freshly  palatable 
condition  anywhere  within  the  territory  reached  by  a  local 
paper.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  farmers  will  put  as  much 
thought  to  the  cultivation  of  a.  special  market  as  they  now  do 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  special  crop.  When  that  day  comes 
there  will  he  lines  of  garden  truck  or  fruits  advertised  as  ably 
and  as  distinctively  as  the  dairy  products  are  and  though  the 
commission  man  will  not  make  less  money  the  farmer  will 
make  more! 
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CHAPTEB  L9, 

Some  of  the  Cm  8B8  rOB  FAILURE. 

One  thing  that  is  responsible  for  many  advertising  fail- 
ures has  been  the  reliance  upon  a  "blanket"  scheme,  arranged 
without  due  consideration  of  the  varying  conditions  or  senti- 
ment of  different  sections.  A  more  careful  study  of  this 
matter  of  local  sentiment  and  of  calendar  or  trade  conditions 
would  prevent  many  grotesque  and  needlessly  wasteful  blun- 
Another  and  far  more  frequent  error  is  lack  of  persist- 
ency. Too  many  advertisers  who  have  had  a  proposition 
with  even  requisite  for  an  enduring  success,  have  fallen  bj 
the  wayside  because  they  were  too  impatient  for  immediate 
results.  They  fretted  because  they  could  not  reap  their  crop 
the  same  week  it  was  sown.  They  are  cousins  to  the  man 
who.  having  established  his  goods  in  public  favor,  throws 
away  his  advantage  by  cutting  down  his  advertising  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  goods  are  so  well  known  as  to  no 
longer  need  it.  The  buying  public  has  a  dreadfully  slug- 
gish   memory    in    some   things   and    unless    it     is    continually 

prompted  is  apt  to  forgei  its  one-time  firm  faith  in  a  manu- 
facturers  product   and   go  >t  raving  after  -1  range  god-. 

Witness  the  fortune  «.f  Si  Jacob's  Oil,  During  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Civil  war  it  was  prominently  advertised 
and  it   is  probable  that   DO  other  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  had 

;i  more  generally  accepted  -landing.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  owners  decided  thai  it  arai  too  arel]  known  to  mike  so 
much  advertising  outlay  necessary.  Everybody  knew  St. 
Jacob's  Oil-  why  not  save  thi<  needle-  •  \penditure!    They 

did — and  they  found  out   what    it    really   iue;ms  to  he  "penny- 

arise  and  pound-foolish/1  The  heretofore  flourishing  trade 
dwindled  by  iwifl  degreea  and  presently  the  -  d  on- 
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tirely  passed  <>ut  <>f  most  people's  memory.     Lately  the  man- 
-  of  the  property  seem  to  have  Been  a  great  light  and  a 
cleverly-handled  publicity  campaign  on  strictly  modern  Lines 
is  now  under  way. 

A  similar  instance  was  afforded  by  Kings  ford's  Starch. 
\  generation  ago  it  was  found  in  almost  every  housewife's 
pantry  and  no  grocer's  stock  was  complete  without  it.  Prob- 
ably  no  product  of  the  kind  ever  had  a  steadier  sale  ami  more 
assured  hold  upon  the  favor  of  its  customers.  There  came  a 
time  when  the  advertising  ceased  and  presently  Kingsfoi'd's 
began  to  he  less  in  evidence.  The  grocer  found  there  was  less 
call  for  it.  The  housewife  became  more  susceptible  to  the 
grocer's  assurance  that  some  other  make  was  "just  as  good." 
\«»t  so  long  ago  the  name  that  once  was,  literally,  a  household 
word  had  almost  passed  out  of  memory.  Lately  there  lias 
been  a  revival  and  Eungsford's  Starch  is  being  now  adver- 
tised in  a  most  able  and  up-to-date  manner  that  should  ensure 
excellent  results. 

A  case  of  somewhat  different  nature  but  pertinent  in  i his 
connection  is  indicated  by  a  recent  story  by  Elbert  Hubbard, 
in  the  "Philistine,"  concerning  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  relates  that  the  cave  was,  in  various  ways,  well 
advertised  at  one  time.  It  was  one  of  the  show-places  of 
the  country  and  the  income  from  admission-fees  afforded  the 
owner  a  comfortable  competence.  In  1869  he  died  and  his 
heirs  concluded  to  drop  the  advertising  as  being  a  needless 
expense.  They  believed  that  the  place  was  so  well  known 
as  to  assure  them,  without  any  effort  upon  their  own  part, 
of  the  customary  income.  They  have  found  out  their  error. 
The  income  from  admission-fees  has  almost  disappeared  for 
the  public  has  been  permitted  to  forget  that  Kentucky's 
Mammoth  Cave  exists.  To  quote  the  "Philistine"  :---u( !a yes 
are  not  necessary  to  human  happiness  until  some  man.  by 
astute  advertising,  fills  men  and  women  with  a  desire  to  see 
them,  and  when  the  advertising  ceases  the  desire  ceases  also." 
Lately  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  started  ad- 
vertising the  wonders  of  the  cave  upon  its  own  account. 
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(  IIAITKK  •><>. 
The  Province  of  i  he  Advebtisin<    Agew  s  . 

A-  a  matter  of  course  all  theories  relating  to  successful 
advertising  arc  dependent  upon  the  assumption  thai  the  ad- 
vertising is  backed  up  by  the  service  and  the  quality  of  the 
goods,  l»ut  the  merit  of  a  product  that  attains  a  wide  and 
permanent  reputation  may  be  Bafely  taken  as  proved,  for  do 
advertising,  however  able,  will  make  a  standard  market  for 
a  worthless  commodity,  but  there  are  few  wares  thai  would, 
in  these  davs  of  strenuous  competition,  command  much 
VOgue  in  any  outside  market  if  they  relied  upon  merit  alone. 
That  is  where  the  Advertising  Agent  gets  in  his  tin-  work! 
It  i-  he  who.  by  his  command  of  numerous  channels  and 
comprehensive  facilities,  makes  it  more  practicable  for  the 
manufacturer  to  trumpet  the  praises  of  bis  goods  not  merely 
throughout  bis  own  country  hut  in  every  language   and    t<> 

every  nation   under  the  sun  ! 

When  the  wife  n\'  some  African  burgher  first  buys  wmc 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Company's  products  the  chances  arc 
that  her  impelling  motive  li«-s  less  in  her  actual  knowledge 
of  the  g la  than  in  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  Adver- 
tising Man's  insistent  assurance  that  "TTneeds  B  '  and 

ire  that  the  g u  -.hall  he  there  i«»  buy  and  attractively 

uted  I.,  hei  attention  whenever  she  may  happen  t«>  be 

mi   a    l.u\  Where   smiles   the   Sph  and 

atable,  yon  will  find    the  carton  of    -..me  well-known 

id  :  mm. i  i  irkish  haremi  bave  seen  "that 
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hump!"  and  arc  usinu:  the  1  >e  Long  Hook  and  Eye;  the  Rus- 
sian fanner  is  Learning  i<»  use  farming  machinery  that  is 
impressed  with  the  firm  name  of  J.  I.  Case  or  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co..  while  his  wife  does  her  Btitching  upon 
a  Singer  <>r  Wheeler  and  Wilson  sowing  machine.  In  the 
Australian  BCrnb  Sehlitz,  Pabst  and  Anlieuser-Buscli  are 
familiar  names.  The  hunter  in  Arkansas  or  the  explorer  in 
the  remote  wilds  of  Afghanistan  are  equally  likely  to  carry  an 
Elgin  or  Walt  ha  m  watch  and  a  Colt  or  Smith  and  Wesson 
revolver!  The  list  could  be  stretched  out  interminably,  for 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  place  on  the  map  where  the 
aggressive  resourcefulness  of  the  Advertising  Agent  has  not 
made  a  market  for  some  line  of  goods  that  would,  but  for 
his  enterprising  activity,  he  little  known  outside  of  its  home 
territory. 

The  growth  of  the  Mail  Order  business,  the  rapid  spread 
of  Kural  Free  Delivery  and  the  improved  means  of  ready 
communication  by  trolley  and  telephone  have  revolutionized 
many  lines  of  business  within  the  past  ten  years  and  have 
materially  affected  all,  with  a  coincident  evolution  of  broad- 
ening advertising  methods.  Advertising  is  not — nor,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  can  it  ever  be — an  exact  science. 
There  is  no  form  of  advertising  that  is  absolutely  the  best 
for  all  purposes,  nor  is  there  any  form  of  advertising  that 
may  not  be  absolutely  the  best  for  some  especial  purpose,  but 
I  helieve  few  will  question  the  opinion  that  the  printed  page 
— newspaper  and  magazine  advertising — is  the  most  valuable 
for  most  purposes.  The  youthful  "expert"  who  is  at  the 
beginning  of  things  is  prone  to  formulate  "rule-of- thumb" 
systems  that  are  supposedly  applicable  to  every  conceivable 
phase  of  the  advertising  game — there  comes  a  time  when  he 
has  un-learned  much  of  it,  but  when  that  time  comes  he 
knows  a  whole  lot  more  than  he  did.  He  has  found  that 
there  is  always  some  n«u  problem  to  be  mastered;  that  some 
new  phase  of  the  Bubjed  calls  for  a  new  adaptation  of  method 
i"  meet  an  especial  need — and  he  learns  to  attach  more  im- 
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portance  to  practical  results  than  to  theoretical  methods  of 
attaining  them. 

It  is  in  just  this  kind  of  knowledge — the  appreciation 
<>!"  the  diversely  manifold  phases  of  his  work;  the  compre- 
bensive  perception  of  the  area  to  be  covered  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  covering  it — thai  (he  Advertising  Agent 
ifl  apt  to  be  rrpivst -illative  of  the  most  advanced  advertising 
thought  of  his  time.  The  inevitable  breadth  and  scope  of  his 
experience;  his  varied  technical  knowledge;  his  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness;  hifl  comprehensive  and  carefully  collated 
data  as  to  media,  rates  and  territorial  business  conditions  and 
the  far-reaching  facilities  at  his  command  are  all  factors  in 
making  him  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  influential  features 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  our  age. 
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//.  u    A  I    7om  Advartiamg  Company,  8t,  Lam 
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Otto  J,   Kock   Advertising    [gcnry.   Milwaukee. 
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-<  ritch field  Corporation.  Chicago. 
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Clayton  Cunningham,  Treasurer  epk  h.  Finn,  - 
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\<h<  i  <  gent,  Chicago, 


John  Lee   \hiiiin.  President 
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-   /  .  Kline, 
i  /- 1   /•/■  tidemi 


//.    \    Qrotk, 


The  M'lhin  Advei  ompany,  Chi 


Jtuo  /J.  ^fLUL^ 


Tin    '  7.    1/<w,/    \</<  mi/.  Chicago. 


W'm.  I).    ][<:/unhin. 
Proprietor 


/..    \.  DeToung,  •//•.. 
Office  M  onager  and  Rate-man 


RIlHirorth    Young, 
Art  Ih  i»i> 


Harry   M .  slmni. 

\\  i  it,  i 


Wm.  P.  McJnnkin  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 
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ii.  /:.  Romer, 
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7'Ar  M.iiuiii-l;  |  |  |  ,,li, ,„ l, us. 
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Chart  d   Company,  Advertising    igtncy, 
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The  Mors*  International  Agency  I        City. 
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Theodore  /•'.  \taeManus% 
hinj  and  Treasurer 


\\\  .1.    Ifnttnn. 


h.    I/.  0*410, 


!/.//  M>ittu.s-/\, ■■/, |  Company,  Toledo. 
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/     /     Fritz,  Bookkcepei  Margaret  Huntley,  Stenographer 
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Cincinnati. 
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no 


Th cotton    /'.  Roberts 


1.7. 


Robert*  »('•  MacAvinche,   Id  \  Chicago, 
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[dv§fi%m  ■! .  BalHnum  . 


Franklin  /'.  8hum%ouy, 
■  i<  ut  and  Tn  asurt  r 


I).  ./.  Mn<  \  ichol, 

\  la    i'r<  si,i<  ut 


t  inn  i,  i  /'  Randan, 


Frank  B.   \n- 
HaU  Ck  >  I  and  8oi 
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[advertising  Contractor,  Chicago. 
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\dvertising  Agent,  Chit 
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Founder  and  I  \t  of  the  •/.  Walt$t  Thomp9on  Company, 

\        )      .  < 
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[farion    V.    Putnam 


Mini   II     WOOd 


Wood,   idverHsing,  /-' 
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I   .     '/'  <>l <l<      II  islOfi 

i  n  usurer 


Frank  li.  WhiU 
President 


i.i.  Root  I 1 


Whtt<  idvertising  Company,  Chicago. 
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Manager,  New  fork  Office,  White**  Olatt  Advertising 

rk  ('Hi/. 
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